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NIGHT TIME 
SONGS 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XIl 
THE BOGIE’S VALENTINE 


There’s a valentine dream for you tonight, 
I brought from the Bogie-man; 

He’s the kindest fellow you ever did see, 
And he carries a little white fan. 


He threw a valentine into the air, 
It was edged with fringe and lace; 
Quoth he, “That's for the little fat boy 


Who screamed at sight of my face.”’ 


The Bogie-man was enwreathed in smiles, 
As he waved that little white fan; 

“‘Now take this valentine home,”’ said he, 
‘And run as fast as you can!” 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


There is a hearty welcome and a mental hand-shake awaiting 
our Wisdom guests here in this little vestibule; a moment given in 
which to catch the prevailing spirit of our monthly reception and 


‘mingle in common interest before going farther. 


History tells of a monk by the name of Valentine, martyred 

on the fourteenth of February, and sainted. But what that has to do 
with the carnival of hearts on this day is not stated. 

Idea back of We are thrown upon our own resources to find a 


St. Valentine’s suitable cause or excuse for the flood of hearts and 


Day darts and rhymed sentiment of this day. 

There must be some enduring idea behind 
these pranks of cupid, or else this custom would not have survived 
the centuries. 


Without these play days of the soul, life would grow stifling © 


and colorless. It is in Divine calculation that these special days are 
sprung upon a plodding race in servitude to its human needs. How 
could the winged part of man’s nature ever find a soaring chance if 
it were not for these open places in his sordid every-days? 
What then is the underlying thought that vitalizes this day of 
winged messages? 
Loving That’s it! A day for loving. Everybody sends 
out messages of love, and everybody receives them. The 
red heart is in evidence everywhere. No one is ashamed to carry it on 
his sleeve. Love is the fashion. Nobody seeks to conceal it. 


The Love that never faileth holds wide the 


“God is Liewe” door of this day, for the escape of the heart and soul 
t from the sordid demands of the material every-days. 


Ah, well we remember the exuberant joy of a very small girl 
over her first valentine which read: 


“Round is the ring that has no end, 
So is my love for you, my friend.”’ 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 


MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter VII 


MORE 
HE dial of the year has turned 


thrice round since the com- 
ing of our king and queen. 
Spring has spread again her 
green tents in the woodland 
kingdom; again recalled her 
feathered orchestra from the 
southland and set astir the 
pulses of glad life in all her creatures. 

‘So much like that other spring, seems this 
one, you would never know from anything 
apparent it were not the same. No change 
in song of bird, or hum of bee, or hue of 
flower, or rustling leaf; no trace of the three 
intervening years has record here. The 
seasons are God's calendar; the years, 
man’s measure of events. 

But while yet we meditate, two boyish 
figures bound into sight and make a race for 
the big oak. “‘I touched it first,” was the 
joyful shout of the winner. ~- 


“All right,”’ cheerily called out his fel- 


low, “those legs will fetch you every time;” 
and unable to express their exuberance of 
spirit otherwise, the two boys locked in the 
embrace of a wrestle and rolled on the soft 
sward. There’s something strangely fa- 


miliar about these two boys. That bright 
poll bobbing up and down on the grass 
strongly resembles Pinkey’s and-those big 
blue eyes are very like Crutches’; but then, 
these boys are clean and well dressed and 
would raise their hats and speak to you in 
good English, you are quite sure of that. 
Then, toc, they are both strong and well, 
and there is no sign of crutches. 

_As if to answer our puzzle, the bright- 
haired boy leaves off with his romping, and 
setting himself up against the big oak calls 
out: 

“I say, Crutches”—then recalling him- 
self he jumps to his feet and bumps his head 
three times~ against the oak tree, with the 
self-admonition, ““Now I guess you'll re- 
member.” Then turning to his blue-eyed 
companion, he explained, “I didn’t go to 
do it, for I promised Miss Wiseman I never 
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would call you that old name again, and 
I'll bump harder than that if I ever do; but 
I'll never forget again, you see if I do! 
She told me the story of King Richard so’s 
to help me remember, always, ‘Richard is 
himself again.’ ” 

“Oh, you're all right, Philip,” replied 
blue eyes; ‘‘a little slip like that’s nothing. 
I’m strong and well, and if the boys should 
call me that I wouldn’t mind it now.” 

““Well, they’d better not. They can call 
me Pinkey as much as they like, but they'd 
better let you alone ;” and a doubled fist beat 
into the air. 

Richard laid a gentle hand on the 
clenched fist and stayed it in its course. 

“Philip, you musn’t be like Simon Peter; 
he was always ready to fight for his Lord, 
but he couldn’t stand: the test of being still 
for him.” 

“What do you mean?” . 

“I mean, there is more strength needed 
to bear than to fight. The doubled fist 
can’t serve; it is the open hand that can 
really help. I’ve had lots of thoughts about 
these things, when I’ve been alone and 
could do nothing but think. Oh, Philip, I 
am sure the dear Lord has been trying all 
the time to make me understand.” 

Not altogether able to comprehend his 
companion’s speech, Philip eased his mind 
by saying, “I’m glad folks don’t die of 
good.”” Then Richard laughed and Philip 
laughed, and the distance between them was 
lessened by mental fellowship. 

But where is Trixie, and what have the 
years measured out to her and Jack? It 
would take a book to tell it all, and then 
you would have to get close to the Great 
Heart to appreciate the efforts of* these 
young souls to liberate and lift, to bless and 
enlighten all their lives have touched. The 
proud and the rich, as well as the lowly, 
have visited them, and have been blessed, 
for ““Wiseman’s Wildwood”’ has become a 
synonym for heaven to the city outside. 


And Trixie? You will find her in her 


— 


“throne room””’ sitting at the feet of Aunt 
Joy, rehearsing the wonderful events that 
have taken place in her new home and 
Jack’s. And such a fellow as Jack is! 
Why, you could fill a volume with the won- 
derful things that Jack has done in his pro- 
fession, and Trixie glows with pride and 
pleasure as she relates how Jack refused a 
case that promised him—oh, ever so much! 
just because he was offered the wrong side 
of it, and how Jack persuaded another client 
‘not to take his case into court, but to put it 
into the hands of the Eternal Justice, and 
after it had worked out—oh, so wonder- 
fully! he came around and gave Jack a 
great big check, double what his fees would 
have been, and told him his advice had been 
worth a great deal more than that to him, 
for it had saved him his friends, his peace 
of mind, and his faith in Divine Justice. 
And so Trixie went on.enumerating the 
virtues of her wonderful husband, - while 
Aunt Joy’s heart drank in her sweet con- 
fidence and rejoiced in the harvest that had 
come from the sowing of wholesome 
thoughts in the Day home when Trixie was 
a little girl. 

Then followed more sacred passages 
from her life and Jack’s. Aunt Joy softly 
stroked the shining hair of her niece and 
whispered—“‘Blessed art thou among wom- 
cn.” Trixie bowed her head for a moment 
on Aunt Joy’s lap, and then rising to her 
feet she stood before her aunt, her soft, 
clinging garments half revealing, half con- 
cealing the nature of her joy. Never has 
artist or poet expressed by brush or pen the 
Divine Annunciation as did Trixie stand- 
ing there with the tremulous light of a dawn- 
ing realization radiating her face and form, 
her eyes uplifted and her hands crossed up- 
on her breast. Aunt Joy gazed upon her 
in silent admiration. Surely the “‘hand- 
maid of the Lord” was never more divinely 
overshadowed! 

A moment more the spell was broken, 
_and Trixie flung herself into Aunt Joy’s 
arms, weeping out the emotions her soul 
could no longer control. A long silence 
followed, and then Trixie’s heart relieved 
itself in speech: 

“It was a year ago when the dream first 
came to me. I thought I was sitting down 
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by the little brook, when there arose from 
the water something that looked like a lily 
bud, and it floated toward me. The nearer 
it came the larger it grew, and a strange joy 
filled me as I reached out my hand to take 
it; but before I touched it the green calyx 
unfolded and a tiny child lay nestled 
within. It was so beautiful my heart went 
out to it in longing. I begged the lily to 
give it to me, but a voice like the rippling 
of the waters answered, ‘Some day.’ Then 
I awoke, but life seemed incomplete after 
that, and my former ideals imperfect, and 
go where I would the image of that beau- 
tiful child haunted me. Jack wondered at 
my abstraction and everybody noticed I was 
changed; but I could not seem to help it, 
nor for a time could [ tell Jack what it was. 
At last one day we were alone down by the 
little stream, and then I told him of my 
dream and how I was haunted by the beauty 
of that child. Dear Jack, he is so wise and 
He put his arm about me and 
said, “Why, Trixie, that was only another 
ideal for us to realize. We may call that 
beautiful child to us from its home in the 
Infinite Love. God has bestowed upon us 
the power to do so, and if our hearts are 
one in their agreement to such consumma- 
tion, our sacrament of love will be the vital 
magnet that shall draw to us the soul of that 
beautiful child.” Oh, it was all so wonder- 
ful the way Jack explained it; and then I 
understood the meaning of my dream and 
why it haunted me. 

“Oh, Aunt Joy, such wonderful things 
have come to me since I have realized that 
it was given me to prepare a liv.ag garment 
for this beautiful expression of divine Love! 

“T seem to know what Mary knew that 
kept her singing songs of ecstasy, and Jack 
and I have kept our bodies holy and our 
minds free from selfish thoughts, that we 


may become more worthy of our angel 


t. 

“And oh, Aunt Joy, my dream is com- 
ing true! for nearer and nearer floating 
toward me on the stream of days, this beau- 
tiful child approaches, and ‘some day,’ as 
the voice announced, the lily bud will un- 


fold for me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY LESSONS 


LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 8 
DARKNESS AND LIGHT.—Luke 11 :14-26, 33-36. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be not dak 
ness.—Luke 11:35. 

14. And he was casting out a demon that was dumb. And it came to pass, 
when the demon was gone out, the dumb man spake; and the multitudes marveled. 

15. But some of them said, By Beelzebub the prince of the demons casteth he 
out demons. 

16. And others, trying him, sought of him a sign from heaven. 

17. But he, knowing their thoughts, said unto them, Every kingdom divide 
against itself is brought to desolation; and a house divided against a house falleth. 

18. And if Satan also is divided against himself, how shall his wage stand? 
because ye say that I cast out demons by Beelzebub. 

19. And if I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them 
out? therefore shall they be your judges. 

20. But if I by the finger of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you. 
21. When the strong man fully armed guardeth his own court, his goods are 
in peace: 

22. But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
taketh from him his whole armor wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils. 

23. He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth. : 

24. The unclean spirit when he is gone out of the man, passeth through water- 
- places, seeking rest, and finding none, he saith, I will turn back unto my house whence 

came out. 

25. And when he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. 

26. Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven other spirits more evil than himself; 
on ee enter in and dwell there; and the last state of that man becometh worse than 

e first. 

33. No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a cellar, neither under 
the bushel, but on the stand, that they which enter in may see the light. 

34. The lamp of thy body is thine eye: when thine eye is single, thy whole 
body also is full of light; but when it is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. 

35. Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be not darkness. 

36. If therefore thy whole body be full of light, having no part dark, it shall 
be wholly full of light, as when the lamp with its bright shining doth give thee light. 


The devils which Jesus cast out are represented in each of us 
by evil thoughts. Any thought which is not true is an evil or devil 
thought. Then thoughts of lack of health, lack of wealth, or lack of 
love and joy are all devils to be cast out of our minds and hearts. 

‘ These dark thoughts of themselves have no power, but some- 
times by holding them in mind and believing in them, we lend them 
so much power that in the end they rule us. This is a very wrong state 
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of affairs, and the moment we discover any such condition we should 
set about to remedy it. 

Some persons have given so much power to a fear that it took 
almost entire possession of them. We all know that there is nothing 
to fear, because the Christ within us is greater than anything else in 
the world. When we discover that we are being afraid, we should 
sit down and be quiet and know that the Spirit within us is guiding 
and guarding us every moment of our lives, and that only the Good 
is true. The only true power belongs to God or Good. Darkness has 
no power except such as we allow it. Let us determine that we will 
allow no place in our being for darkness to abide, and that we will 


keep our whole bodies bright with the light of the Good and True. 
¢ 


LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 15 
CHRIST’S HATRED OF SHAMS.—Luke 11 :37-54. 
GoLDEN TExT—Be not deceived; God is not mocked.—Gal. 6:7. 


37. Now as he spake, a Pharisee asketh him to dine with him: and he went 
in, and sat down to meat. 

38. And when the Pharisee saw it, he marveled that he had not first bathed 
himself before dinner. 

39. And the Lord said unto him, Now ye the Pharisees cleanse the outside of 
the cup and of the platter; but your inward part is full of extortion and wickedness. 

40. Ye foolish ones, did not he that made the outside make the inside also? 

41. But give for alms those things which are within; and behold, all things 
are clean unto you. 

42. But woe unto you Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, 
and pass over justice and the love of God: but these ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone. . 

43. Woe unto you Pharisees! for ye love the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and the salutations in the marketplaces. ‘ 

44. Woe unto you! for ye are as the tombs which appear not, and the men 
that walk over them know it not. 

; 45. And one of the lawyers answering saith unto him, Teacher, in saying this 
thou reproachest us also. 

46. And he said, Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye load men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 

47. Woe unto you! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them. 

48. So ye are witnesses and consent unto the works of your fathers: for they 
killed them; and ye build their tombs. . 

49. Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send unto them prophets 
and apostles; and some of them they shall kill and persecute; 

50. That the blood of all the prophets, which was shed from the foundation 
of the world, may be required of this generation; 

51. From the blood of Abel unto the blood of Zachariah, who perished be- 
tween the altar and the sanctuary: yea, I say unto you, it shall be required of this generation. 

52. Woe unto you lawyers! for ye took away the key of knowledge: ye en- 
tered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered. 
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53. And when he was come out from thence, the scribes and the Pharisees 
began to press upon him vehemently, and to provoke him to speak of many things; 
54. Laying wait for him, to catch something out of his mouth. 


The Pharisees were very careful to obey all ceremonial cus- 
toms. They never failed to wash before meals. When Jesus, who 
was partaking of food in the house of a Pharisee, neglected to wash 
before meat, the Pharisee marveled. Then the Lord rebuked him, 
saying, “Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter, but your inward part is full of ravening and wickedness.” 

f course we are all careful to keep our bodies clean. They 
are the temples of the living God, and as such should be properly cared 
“for. But we should not forget that the inner is even more important 
than the outer. No matter how pure and immaculate we are out- 
wardly, if our minds are filled with dark, untrue thoughts, we are un- 
clean. We do not want to be Pharisees, but true children of the 
Almighty. Let us then see to it that the thoughts of our minds are 
pure and clean and true always. 

Let us remember that the cleansing process had best be begun 
way down deep in our hearts. When we have weeded out all untrue 
motives and feelings, and filled our whole being with truth and purity 
we will be really clean. It cannot then be said of us that we make 
clean the outside while leaving the inner full of wickedness. 


LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 22 
FAITH DESTROYING FEAR.—Luke 12:1-12. 


GoLpEN TExt—Everyone who shall confess me before men, him shall the 
Son of man also confess before the angels of God.—Luke 12:8. 


1. In the mean time, when the many thousands of the multitude were gathered 
together, insomuch that they trod one upon another, he began to say unto his disciples 
first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 

2. But there is nothing covered: up, that shall not be revealed; and hid, that 
shall not be known. 

3. Wherefore whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in the 
light; and what ye have spoken in the ear in the inner chamber shall be proclaimed upon 
the housetops. 

4. And I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do. 

5. But I will warn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, who sleee he hath killed 
hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him. 

6. Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? and not one of them is forgotten 
in the ~~ of God. 

7. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not: ye are of more 
value than many sparrows. 

8. And I say unto you, Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before the angels of God: 

9. But he that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied in the presence 
of the angels of God. 
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10. And every one who shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit it shall not be 
forgiven. 

11. And when they bring you before the synagogues, and the rulers, and the 
authorities, be not anxious how or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: 

12. For the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what ye ought to say. 


It has been the experience of many people trying to rid their 
minds of all unrealities, that the fear thought is the most obstinate. 
It has been allowed a hold in the world for so long that it is hard to 
tear loose from it. Yet of all our false beliefs there is none more un- 
called for than the belief that there are things we need to fear. 

Also there is nothing that causes more inharmonious con- 
ditions than this same fear. More people than we have any idea of 
have ceased to live, through fear or the direct results of fear. 

All Wisdoms should at once set about to rid themselves of 
this demon of nothingness. We know that the Christ Spirit or God 
is the only power, and we also know that this same Spirit is within 
each of us. So, then, there can be no other power. It naturally fol- 
lows that there can be nothing to fear. “Only the Good is true.” 
Then fear is nothing. It is really lack of faith. If we have faith in the 
Christ within, we cannot be afraid. Whenever we feel the least bit of 
fear about anything, we should say: “There is nothing to fear, for 


God is here.” 


LESSON 9, MARCH | 
TRUSTING IN RICHES AND TRUSTING IN GOD.—Luke 12:13-24. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Where your treasure is there will your heart be also.—Luke 
12:34 


13. And one out of the multitude said unto him, Teacher, bid my brother 
divide the inheritance with me. 

14. But he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you? 

15. And he said unto them, Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covet- 
ousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

16. And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully: 

17. And he reasoned within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have 
not where to bestow my fruits? 

18. And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build greater; 
and there will I bestow all my grain and my goods. 

19. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 


_ years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. 


_20. But God said unto him, Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required 
of thee; and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be? 

21. So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. 

22. And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 

23. For the life is more than the food, and the body than the raiment. 
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24. Consider the ravens, that they sow not, neither reap; which have no store- 
chamber nor barn; and God feedeth them: of how much more value are ye than the birds! 


The rich man of whom we read today, took hold of things by 
the wrong handle. Every one of us has a right to riches. In fact, we 


naturally inherit great riches, but they are the real kind—not the 
make believe. 


It is like this: the person who toils and sweats for years to 
lay by gold and houses and outer things is making a mistake. There 
is an easier way. The real riches are those we store within. A 
knowledge of the laws of the Spirit is the greatest treasure, for by the 
use of that knowledge we can make ourselves healthy and contented, 
and also draw to us all the good things of life. 

If we train our minds to be guided by the Voice within and to 
think only Truth, all the outer things which we need to make us com- 
fortable and happy will come to us. Who wants more? We might, 
through worry and hard work, accumulate wealth, but we could not 
by those means gain health or joy or love, which are far greater riches. 
By going at it the right way—that is, by starting within, we can have 
all good things. The only thing necessary is to realize that the Spirit 
is the source of ali supply. 


¥ 
SPEAK NO EVIL 


Dear God, my heart is great and true, 
Just as the sky is broad and blue. 

My ears are given me to hear 

All words and sounds most pure and dear; 
My eyes are wonderful, and see 

The great good world you made for me. 
O dear God, love my lips and teach 
Them how to use the purest speech. 
God love my heart and make it hold 

A host of thoughts as pure as gold. 

God, | will try when | am young 

To have the nicest kind of tongue; 
Tongue lives behind my lips and teeth, 
With clean and pleasant words beneath. 
So, never, never shall a word 

Of evil from my lips be heard. 


Amen. —JoHN MartTIN. 
Selected by Donald Strandberg. 
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THE NEST 


BLANCHE SacE HASELTINE 


pinkiness, not only in the nest, but the whole 

world over for those who have eyes to see it. As pink as 

a new baby’s toes, which everyone knows are as pink as 

a rose, that breathes love as it blows, and is pink. Rhymes 

are floating around in the air like flies in summer time. 

The cause of all this pinkiness is the fact that this is the 

love month. Of course, all months are love months, but this is the 

lov-iest month of them all. For that reason Curtis is presiding in the 

nest this time. For as he reminds me—don't | always insist that he 

is a lovely baby ?—ho, here he is, and he sends to all of you a heart 

full of love as a Valentine. Though he is a small boy, his heart is big, 
so there will be enough love for you all. 


@ 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“When you and kitty-cat are tired chasing that ball, Sylvia, 

come here and | will tell you a story.” 
“You can begin right now, Uncle Jim, for I’m so out of breath 
I can’t take another step. There, there, kitty-cat; no more ball to- 
night. Let's cuddle down here together and listen.” 
- “See that picture of a little boy with a bow and arrow? That 
one over there by the fire-place. Well, do you know his name>”’ 

“Why, yes; that is Love—mother told me about him.” 

**He is one of the busiest creatures on earth, and today he is 
more rushed than ever, for it is Love’s own day.” 

“Oh, you mean Valentine’s Day?” 

“Yes, that is it, and today Love is sent jumping here and there 
and everywhere. From eye to eye and from heart to heart he goes, 
- cheering and blessing all he touches. He is a fairy, Sylvia, a real one. 
He makes folks warm and cozy quicker than a fire can, and he makes 
cross men smile. Why, it is Love that makes mother so beautiful. 
The light i in her eyes is Love peeping out at us all. 

“Once there was an old man who had shut Love out of his 
heart. The little fairy tried all sorts of disguises, for fairies, you know, 
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can change their appearance. He came as a beautiful woman and as 
a kind man. He even came in the heart of a little neighbor girl, but 
to them all the old man was cross and cold. The door of his heart 
remained shut so long that some folks came to believe that he had 
no heart. 

“Then one night Love found a way. He always does, you 
know. He came softly riding on a dream, and what do you suppose 
he used to push open the door? Why, a flower—a tiny little wild 
rose that used to grow over the doorstep at home when the man was 
a boy. He dreamed of it and of how he always told the coming of 
summer by its first pink blossom. Then as the rose, with its yellow 
center and soft, pink petals, pushed the door wider and wider, the 
man dreamed of his mother, and how the pink in her cheeks matc 
the rose—then of a little girl in a pink sunbonnet, and then of a tiny 
pink baby-boy, who had grown to manhood and was somewhere out 
in the world, making good. 

“Right here the old man awoke with a start, for it was morn- 
‘ing. Drawing aside the curtain that he might see, he brought out pen 
and paper and began to write to the baby who was now grown to 
manhood, and to tell him he loved him and was proud of him. . Love, 
hiding in his heart, whose door now stood wide open, laughed and 
settled down to stay. 

“Soon all those-who saw the man, noticed how young and 
strong he looked and how kindly—not at all like the cross old man 
they had learned to avoid. 

“That is the way the little fellow works, Sylvia. No task is 
too hard for him, and he never fails.”’ 

“T’'ll bet you can’t guess,” whispered Sylvia, as she put kitty- 
cat to bed in her cozy basket, ““why Love doesn’t wear any clothes?” 

“Well, it’s either because he is so busy he doesn’t have time 
to dress, or else because he is so full of coziness and warmth he doesn’t 


need any.” 
¥ 
While walking through a crowded downtown street the other coe, 


I heard a little urchin to his comrade turn and say: 
“Say, Jimmy, let me tell youse, I’d be happy as a clam 
If I only was de feller dat me mudder tinks I am 


““Gee, Jim, she tinks dat I’m a wonder, and she knows her little lad 
Could never mix wid nothin’ dat was ugly, mean or bad. 

Lots er times I sits and tinks how nice ‘twould be, gee whiz, 

If a feller only was de feller dat his mudder tinks he is!” 


My friends, be yours a life of toil or undiluted joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from this small, unlettered boy; 
Don’t aim to be an earthly saint with your eyes fixed on a star; 
Just try to be the fellow that your mother thinks you are. 


—Anon. 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter V—Prince Is Missing 
| FTER the children had gone, and Betty had eaten her lunch, 


she took a large plateful of scraps out for Prince’s meal, 
but nowhere could she find the dog. She set the plate 
| down near the back porch and ran back into the house. 
“Grandma, grandma, she excitedly called, 
i can’t find Prince anywhere.” 
“Ask Katie, she will know; probably Prince is in the kitchen.” 

“No, grandma, he isn’t; I looked there; and Katie doesn’t 
know; she hasn’t seen him since this morning. May | go and ask 
Bab? Perhaps Prince is over there.” 

“Yes, you may go, but come directly back, for | want you.”’ 

“Yes, grandma.” 

It did not take Betty long to run over to Bab’s house, but Bab 
knew nothing of Prince’s whereabouts and Bob was not at home, so 
she knew he could give her no information. 

“You might ask Edith and Clare,”’ suggested Bab, ‘“*he might 
have followed them home.” 


“I don’t think he would, but I'll go back and see grandma first; 


I do hope the pound-man won't take him.” 

““Why, he can’t, Betty; hasn’t Prince a collar and license?” 
asked Mrs. Brownel, who stood in the doorway during this conversa- 
tion. 


“Yes, Mrs. _Brownel, grandma just bought him a new collar a 


month or two ago.’ 


“Then very likely you'll find him when you reach home.” 

‘Maybe I will,’ and Betty returned and gave both her front 
and back yard a thorough search, calling fondly all the time, but no 
Prince ap 

“What shall I do, grandma?” asked Betty, on entering the 
kitchen where her grandmother was giving some directions to Katie, 
the cook. 

“I'd advise you to do nothing; wait till evening, and if Prince 
does not put in an appearance we will leave a notice in the post office 
tomorrow.” 

Betty hunted and called many times during the day, but her 
- dog did not come, so she busied herself in various ways and after a 

while forgot him. It was nearly supper time. Grandma was in her 
room dressing. 

“Who is down stairs with Katie? I hear her laughing,”’ said 
grandma to Betty who was putting some paper dolls away in a box. 
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She jumped up from the floor, and as she did so they heard Katie's 
voice from the back stairs, calling: 

“Miss Betty, oh, Miss Betty!”’ 

Betty ran quickly down the stairs. 

“What is it, Katie?’’ she asked. 

“Look a there; did you ever see the likes of that>’’ and Katie 
burst into a loud laugh. Betty looked toward the kitchen table think- 
ing perhaps she might find a little cake, expressly baked for her, or 
some dainty, but no; instead, her astonished eyes took in the form of 
Prince sitting up in a chair, devouring a huge piece of pie. 

: But Prince was a strange looking object; over his left ear hung 

a queer little red cap fastened on so securely that even he could not 
remove it. About his neck hung a basket, and on it was printed in 
big letters, ““Help for the Charitable Society of Berkeley.” 

As Prince moved his head one could hear a clink, clink, sound- - 

ing from the basket at his neck. 

“Katie, what in the world does it mean?” exclaimed Betty 

who had now come up close to Prince. 

“Blest if I know!’’ answered Katie, still laughing. *“Some- 

body's been up to some pranks, I’m thinkin’.’ 

At these words a suppressed snicker was heard coming from 

beneath the kitchen window. 

don’t yez*look in the basket on Prince’s neck>’’ asked 
Katie, who had not heard a sound, but Betty was running to the back 
door to peep out to see who was there. 

“It’s that Bob, I do declare! He’s awful,” she said on return- 
ing. She went up to Prince and tried to relieve him of the basket, but 
could not unfasten it. 

“You do it, Katie,’ but when Katie tried, Prince growled, so 
she drew back her hand. 

““He’s a knowin’ dog, Miss Betty. Here’ s a knife; perhaps 

you kin cut the string and get it off that way.’ 

Betty did so, and the basket fell to the floor. She opened it 
_ and found three dollars and thirty cents. 

“For the land’s sake, Miss Betty,” Katie exclaimed, wiping her 
hands vigorously on her apron; “‘what’s all that money for?’’ But 
Betty made no reply; she was too busy counting it. 

When she had finished she turned to Prince and shaking her 
finger at him, said, “Prince Morrell, you and Bob have been up to 
some mischief; I’d just like to know what he did with you all this 
whole day. I don’t wonder you grabbed pie off the kitchen table; you 
must be hungry, but I expect Bob fed you, for he is pretty good to 
you as a general thing.” 

Prince, by this time, was licking up the few remaining crumbs 
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and sniffing around for more, while Betty gathered up her dress filled 
with the pieces of silver, and ran upstairs to show her grandmother. 
Mrs. Morrell was sitting in the bay window of her bedroom, knitting. 

“What in the world, Betty!’’ she exclaimed, laying down her 
knitting and leaning forward to peer into Betty's dress. ‘Where did 
you get that money, child? Is it for your Society?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” squealed Betty, prancing about the room, 
‘and Prince earned it. Isn’t he a smart dog? I’m so glad you didn't 
let me sell him.” 

“Betty, what are you talking about? I don’t understand you.” 

“Why, I found Prince in the kitchen with this basket’’—here 
Betty held up the basket—“‘tied to his neck filled with ten-cent pieces 
and quarters. | think Bob made him do it.” 

“How? What do you mean? Don’t talk so fast.” 
eis “I’m not sure, but | think Bob sent Prince about to the neigh- 

rs. 

““Bob‘s a naughty boy to do such a thing.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, grandma! If people want to give, why 
shouldn't they?” 

“Where did Bob send the dog?” asked Mrs. Morrell, ignoring 
the question. 

“I don’t know, grandma; maybe Bab might know about it.” 

“How do you know it was Bob?” 

“Because | saw him hiding under the kitchen window, and he 
giggled; I heard him.” 

“IT never heard of such a thing. What possessed Bob?” 

“Oh, but grandma, you should see Prince; he is so funny!”’ 

At this moment they were interrupted by a bark and patter 
of feet on the stairs, and Prince bounded into the room, the red cap 
still decorating his head, but now wobbling from side to side. 

Grandma threw back her head and laughed heartily, good- 
naturedly declaring that Bob was a scamp. 

Some time after this when poor Prince had been relieved of 
his head gear, and Betty, seated in her little rocker, was on the porch 
beside him, for the evening was warm, Bab appeared at the gate. 

““Betty!’’ she called, ‘it was Bob that carried off Prince. 
Mother has sent him to bed without any supper only bread and milk; 
she says Bob had no right to take Prince without permission and have 
you all looking for him, no matter what he was going to do.” 

“Oh dear, I'm so sorry; won't she forgive him? Come in, 


Bab, do.”’ 


Betty had reached the gate by this time, and was trying to 
drag her friend in. 


“I can only stay a minute, Betty. Mother says she wants Bob 
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to learn to think before he does such wild things, and father says the 
same. You know that red cap belonged to my doll, and Bob took it 
and tied it on Prince's head. He says he borrowed it, but he didn’t 
ask me for it—” 

“Oh, and Prince did look so funny!’ interrupted Betty, laugh- 
ing at the memory of it. . 

‘And then Bob sent him to one house after another,” contin- 
ued Bab, “waiting behind posts and fences until Prince should come. 
Bob would take Prince up the steps of each house and tell him to wait, 
then Bob would hide and watch after ringing the bell; then when the 
people would close the door he’ d whistle to Prince. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t get caught.” 

“I don’t see how he taught Prince what to do, but Prince is a 
smart dog,” said Betty, with some pride. 

“When Bob was coming home he met father, and of course 
when father saw Prince looking so ridiculous he wanted to know what 
Bob was up to, so Bob told him. There’s mother calling me; | must 
go; good-bye.” 

“T’'ll bring your doll’s cap over to you,” called Betty after her. 

“Oh, you needn’t bother, I’m in no hurry for it,”” replied Bab. 

On the Monday following, after school, Bob came in in rather 
a sheepish way, and asked to see Betty. 

‘What is it, Bob?!” asked that young lady, running into the 
hall, where Bob was waiting, cap in hand. 

“Mother wants me to go to all those places I took Prince, and 
explain to them, and I asked her if I might see if you and Prince could 
go along.” 

“Oh Bob, I'd love to go, but I'll ask siabilides first.” 

“All right. wait here.” 

Grandma pronounced it to be an excellent idea, and said that 
she was quite willing that Betty should go with Bob, for it was only 
right to tell those strangers for what purpose they had been giving 
money. 

Betty, in little red jacket and cap, went off hand in hand with 
Bob, and Prince bounded ahead, seeming quite delighted to go for a 
walk with two such good friends. 

It was nearly six o'clock before the three returned, Prince 
with wagging tail, as though to show his joy at reaching home, and 
the two children with glowing faces. -They found Mrs. Morrell out 
in the garden watching for them. 

“Look, grandma!” exclaimed Betty, opening her hand, “we 
told all about the Sewing Bee and Sunshine Society, and just what we 

were. doing, and every one gave us more money. 
: “Well, well! I think Prince must be a mascot,” and Mrs. Mor- 
rell lifted her hands in astonishment. 
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“One lady said this was to go towards the Daw’s Thanksgiving 
dinner,’ and Bob held forth a big silver dollar. 

“I think you must have met some very generous people,” 
said Mrs. Morrell. 

_ “In some places the servants were not going to let us in, but 
we said we must see the lady to explain something, and then they'd 
change their mind and say, ‘Wait a minute,’ and sometimes the girl, 
or Chinaman, would look so surprised at us.”” - 

“Only one person took the money back, and that was an old 
gentleman, but he looked so funny, and said he'd call on the Sunshine 
Society and bring his entrance fee with him. He was ever so queer,” 
added Betty. 

“Bob, take all this money over to the treasurer, your sister, you 
know,” for Bob looked mystified at Mrs. Morrell’s words. 

“Oh, very well, Mrs. Morrell. Goodby all. I must get home 
to my dinner, for I’m late now.” (To be continued.) — 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
MRS. GANDER’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


ConsTANCE M. Lowe 


~ Old Mrs. Gander kept a school 
As perfect as could be, 
And all the little goslings came 


To this Academy. 

They learned the famous goose’s step 
Each morning at their drill, 

And every copy that they wrote 
Was written with a quill. 

Young Bill was often in disgrace 
And on his form was stood, 

With dunce’s cap upon his head, 
Because he wasn’t good. 

And once, when told he might get down, 
He pulled some feathers out: 

**Tis thus,”’ he said, “‘that I get down,” 
And scattered it about. 

The other goslings cackled so 
To see the fluffy down, 

That Mrs. Gander shook her head 
And scolded, with a frown. 

But lesson time was done at last, 
And soon the geese were seen 

All playing, as happy as could be, 
Upon the village green. 
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CLUB 


Royal, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. . 

Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date 


} HIS is the Valentine month, the month of hearts and love. 
We are forced to call the meeting so early that not all the 
Boosters have arrived. However, we who are here shall 
try to keep up the interest and then we shall hear from the 
others next month. : 
What do you think! Sir Tammie of Orange won 
the cup at the show in Napa. Isn’t that fine? Now let’s hear Sir 
Tammy tell us all about it himself. He is such a good talker. 


Dear Wisdoms—Y ou will remember in my last letter I promised to tell you 
who won the silver cup in our Napa Cat Show. I expected, and every one else did, 
specially the children who wanted him to win, that my little boy, General Jean, would 
get it; but what do you think! I never had such a surprise in my life! The last day of 
our show I found my cage all decorated in smilax, and there stood the silver cup! Jean’s 
cage had smilax too, and they gave him a silver spoon, as he came in for second prize, 
and Swami Josef, Jean’s black uncle, received a cup and saucer, as he was third in the 
voting, receiving nineteen votes. His cage was decorated in marigolds from the garden.. 
My cup is a beauty! It is to be marked with “Sir T. of Orange, 1913.” 

Shortly after the show closed came Christmas, and my, but we had fun, all of 
us cats! We had a lot of marbles, a Christmas tree (a sweet pine tree), and a box of 
catnip. Next came the Boosters’ Flower Club party held on December 30, 1913, 
given by the president, Aunt Mary. Every new child joined the club. I must tell you, 
it was a terrible day; it rained, rained, rained! In fact, it was the day before our big 
flood, when the Napa River washed over its banks and rose even with the bridges. The 
Chinese houses were flooded and some of the Spanish people lost their homes; and one 
of our “‘forty-second”” cousins, a maltese kitten, whose people’s house was washed away, 
took refuge in a tree, right in the middle of the river nearly. Aunt Mary was with two 
little Boosters and their mamma on one of the bridges and saw it, so it is true; besides it 
was recounted in the evening newspaper. I believe the kitten came down all right later. 

But about the party! Thirty-two children were invited; twenty braved wind 
and rain and attended. My, but there was fun! This house is so big and they had that 
large front parlor to play in. I came in after the refreshments were served. I walked 
slowly around the room and counted the children. They all squealed at me, but Aunt 
Mary wouldn’t let any one rush at me or grab me. I certainly was glad. I don’t know 
their names but my secretary will add them and all of the members at the end of my letter. 
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I am told that at the party, Aunt Mary had the children first tell what the club is for, 
and name the colors, then she read WISDOM and told a Brer Rabbit Story, and the 
children told a story all around—the twenty telling it—all about a white Persian cat. 
They played games, recited, sang, and had refreshments—popcorn, lemonade, and candy 
—and then lighted our tree. Every child was given a flower-pictured New Year post 
card, and then went home. We had a fine time. I wish you a happy New Year. The 
names follow. Lovingly, Sir TAMMIE OF ORANGE. 

Per his Secretary, Mary B. de Witt. 


Members of Boosters’ Flower Club 


Helen and Katherine Manasse, 618 Franklin St.; Adeline, Ruth and Wilbur 
Scully, 624 Franklin St.; Blanche Barker, 628 Franklin St.; Peter Imboden, 931 Frank- 
lin St.; Aileen and Verona Steer, 547 Franklin St.; Margaret and Payson Clark, 615 
Franklin St.; Josie Allemant, 29 Cedar St.; Lorena Coombs, 209 Lynn St.; Albert 
Cassayre, 940 Randolph St.; Burr Potter, 20 Stockton St.; Stella Launert, 201 
Stockton St.; Madeline Olive; Katherine Earl; Evelyn King, 717 Franklin St.; Louise 
Michelson, Franklin St. 

Other members are Violet, Valerie and George McMahon, 304 Seminary Ave. ; 
Wanda and Helen Grigsby, 615 Oak St.; Mary Allemant, 29 Cedar St.; Ruth Butter, 
16 Cedar St.; Esther and Roy Dahlstrom, Chicago, IIl.; Isabel and Sallie Shaw, Con- 
cord, Mass.; Gertrude and Alma Reed, Redwood City, Cal. 


Wouldn't you like to have been there for the Christmas tree? 
I'll bet the Boosters’ Flower Club had a great time. 


The Wisdom Club of Kearney, Neb., is with us this month. 


Kearney, Neb. 

Dear WispboM—We saw Amy-and Ona Kindt’s pictures and our letters in the 
last WispoM. We are just getting along fine with our Wisdom Club and accomplish more 
every time we meet. We have just finished a girl’s dress and apron which we are going to 
give to a little orphan girl. Every one seems busy over it, too, which makes it a great deal 
more interesting. We have eighteen members now, and expect quite a few more by the 
next time we meet. After we have finished our work we have a little recreation, and have 
reading from the Wispoo, and lately some of our members are kind enough to speak and 
sing for us. We all liked the letter from Sir Tammie, and the pictures of the cats were so 
cute. We will be glad when he writes again. Yours truly, 

Wispom Cus, Odie Ray Bell, Sec. 


The Truth Seekers have a good report for us. They had a 


nice big Christmas tree too. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Boosters—A Happy New Year to you, one and all. Happy indeed we 
are to know of this beautiful Truth which Jesus said would set us free from all earthly 
ills and sorrows. What a beautiful time Christmas is! Every one seems to be happy and 
wanting to give something to some one. It is indeed beautiful to read and hear of the birth 
of Jesus, but my dears, isn’t it beautiful to know that within each and every one is the 
Christ-child, and that if we but listen to the soft voice within we will be led into paths of 
righteousness ? It will indeed be our counselor in time of need. On the evening of De- 
cember 28th we had our Sunday School Christmas entertainment. Every one did fine. 
We had a very large tree. Every child received a box of cookies, an orange and a pack- 
age of nuts, also some cards with Truth verses written upon them. Love to all the Wis- 
doms. THE TRUTH SEEKERS, /rene Bonacker, Sec. 
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The I. H. S. Club has its usual good report this month. Ernest- 

is so good about being on time. 
West Branch, Mich. 

Dear WispoM—We had our last meeting yesterday, and it was a good one, 
too, if we all did feel sorry because Hope Winslow is going to move away and won't be 
at any more of our meetings. But she i is going to write to us often and we will read her 
letters to the Club. We had a nice lunch and mother surprised us with a tiny little 
Christmas tree, all decorated with cut-out Kewpies and stars and mock snow, and there 
was a pretty calendar on a piece of ribbon for each of us, with Kewpies’ heads on them. 
Mother told us that all the Kewpies stood for kind and loving thoughts, for they were 
always trying to help somebody. Mother left out the army Kewpies because Boosters 
don’t want to keep thoughts of fighting or hunting in their minds if they want to get to 
be like Jesus. Virginia and I had our stockings full at Christmas. I got a nice blue serge 
suit and a lovely doll. I love dolls and I liked my doll-child the best of all my presents, 
and have named her Royal-a Hope. I guess you know who Royal-a Hope is named for. 
I am working with mother and helping her heal people. She wants me to be a healer and 
teacher when I grow up, and is going to send me to a Unity College. I used to want to 
be a minister, but now I want to be a healer and teacher the most of all. School begins 
Monday again. Goodbye. I. H. S. CLus, Ernest P. Baltzell, Sec. 


You see from this that the I. H. S. Club had a fine Christmas 
tree also. It was so nice of Ernest to name his doll Royal-a Hope. I 
~ wonder if it is as big as the Royal who is writing this? 


The Unity Boosters have been active since their Christmas 
tree. They are planning to have a good time on St. Valentine’s day. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Brother and Sister Recsteri— We ax0'06 glad it is time to write again. We 
are going to have a valentine party at the house of our president, Frank Eaton, on Satur- 
day, February 14th. We are going to have a post office and fill a large box full of val- 
entines, and if we know of any little boys or girls that will not get a valentine, we are going 
to see that they have one. We are going to make our valentines and put Truth mottoes 
on them and fill them all with love and blessings. We are going to keep them and hang 
them up in our rooms when we get home, so as to keep true words ever before us. ““We 
see no evil, we hear no evil, and we speak no evil,” is our motto. We are going to play 
games, also have refreshments, and the cakes will be little shaped hearts. We are all 
expecting to have a fine time and we send all the brothers and sisters a valentine—here it 
is: a heart full of love. We were so glad to read all the letters from the other Boosters 
last month, and wish all the Boosters would write. Love and blessings to all the Boosters. 

Unity Boosters, Lucas Tylekins, Sec. 


] hope that Lucas will tell us about the party when he sends in 
his next report. 


Shirley Swayne sends us greetings. Let’s hear what she has 

to say. ‘ 
VALENTINE GREETING 

Dear WisbomM—Within my consciousness, I have chosen you for my valentine, 
because without you I would not know what to do. You are the inspiration of my life | 
and an unerring guide in all my affairs. A better companion I could not seek nor would 
any be nearer my heart. Your ways are ‘ways of pleasantness and all your paths are 
peace.”” So direct and keep me in the future as you have done in the past, and help me 
to realize the blessedness of the Eternal Now. With all good wishes for your future suc- 
cess and happiness, I remain, as ever, Your loving friend, = Shirley T. Swayne. 
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Marian Stearns has sent us a letter and written a poem. 


Long Beach, Cal. 
Dear WispoM—I could not think of a story for WisDoM, so I am sending a 
poem instead. Here it is: 7 
GOD IS HERE 


“If you think you're in a plight, And when you're very good, 

Still do not have a fright; And do everything you should, 
(God is here.) (My little dears, ) 

Do everything that’s right, You'll get rewarded some fine day— 

In the day and in the night, “By a fairy or a fay,” 

; (Don’t be drear,) Well, I guess I will not say, 

Little children, just be dear! (My little dears. ) 
(God is here.) But God can see just what you do, 


And hear just what you say, too, 
(He sees and hears.) 
With lots of love for everyone, Your loving friend, Marian Stearns. 


The Parker Wisdoms sent us some nice Christmas cards with 
just heaps of love and blessings. Hilda Sears has given us a. picture 
of herself and some of her friends, but it is not clear enough to print. 

This is Carl George. He comes to the Unity 
Sunday School every Sunday and always wants to 
stay to church, but nurse takes him home because 
he has to go so far that he would be 
late to dinner if he stayed. 

Lewis E. Alford, Virgo, S. C., 
sends his picture. He is a live Wis- 
dom and wants some of the Boosters 
who live in his state or near him to 
write and help him form a corre- 
spondence Booster Club. 

Now Wisdoms, | fear that | shall have to tell you that the re- - 
ports must be here by the fifth day of the month before they are to be 
published. That is, all reports to appear in the March Wisdom must 
be in Kansas City by February 5th. This is necessary because we 
want you to have your Wisdom on time, and if we wait for your re- 
ports she will be late. Remember, all March reports must be here by 
February 5th. 


Loving words will cost but little, 
Journeying up the hill of life, 
But they make the weak and weary 
Stronger, braver, for the strife. 

Do. you count them only trifles? 
What to earth are sun and rain? 

Never was a kind word wasted, 
Never was one said in vain. 
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A VALENTINE STORY 
Marion H. Irons 


HERE, the last one is done at last, and I am so glad! I think that we have 
i remembered every one in this whole neighborhood,” and May sighed with 
content, as she looked at the large pile of valentines, in their homemade 
envelopes, all addressed and sealed. 
“I’m not sorry it is done myself,” acknowledged Phil, to whom 
had fallen the task of sealing the envelopes as fast as May addressed them; 
“but I don’t see how the Club ever made such pretty things out of the lace 
paper of old candy boxes, and bits of tinsel and colored paper, and truck 
like that; it almost seems like magic. Honest, May, | felt like burning that whole box 
of stuff when I first saw what you girls had collected—and expected us boys to help make 
into valentines.” 

“You forgot that Love and Wisdom were going to help us make beauty’ out of 
them, didn’t you, Phil>”’ asked Bessie, softly. 

“‘And about the lessons in drawing and water colors that Miss Ray has been 
giving us for so long,”’ added Fernella, who was “‘some artist,” as Phil expressed it. 

“T surely did that,”” agreed Phil, looking at Bessie’s sweet face, aglow with the 
happiness of helping others. 

“‘Miss Ray says that our valentines are just as nice as store ones, and some of 
them are much prettier. You and Phil can print the prettiest little letters, May,”’ and 
Rosie looked proudly at her school-mates, whom she loved so dearly. 

“‘No matter how hard we work over things, it all comes down to this: what kind 
of thoughts did we put into them?” remarked May, thoughtfully. 

“I feel like sending this valentine to Percy Smith,” exclaimed Fernella, “‘because 
there is a fence in the picture that looks like the McGee’s fence where he—” 

“Oh, Fernella, you would never do that after we had agreed to forget it—and 
it isn’t a Christ way at all, either,"" and May looked so reproachful that Fernella hung 
her head in shame. 

“She can’t do it, anyway, if she wants to, for no one, that is, hardly anyone 
knows where Percy went after his father drove him from home because he treated the colts 
so cruelly,” said Phil, not meeting May’s eyes, and bending over the pile of envelopes to 
hide a very red face. 

“I think it was a shame to let Percy do as he pleased all his life, because he 
was the only boy, and then turn around and drive him from home when he didn’t under- 
stand how to take care of the colts, and I am going to tell Mr. Smith so the first time I 
get a good chance, you see if I don’t; and I shall ask him how much he would know about 
farm chores or horses if he had been brought up in town all his life as Percy was, instead 
of on a farm,”’ and Fernella’s eyes flashed angrily. ‘‘Oh, I know that you think it’s queer, 
Phil, for me to take his part, after wanting to hurt his feelings by sending that valentine, 
but I felt he deserved to have his feelings hurt, for he has never apologized or said ‘boo’ 
about that Christmas affair. But he was not to blame for not understanding how to take 
care of those colts after he had driven them so hard, and if we didn’t know better we might 
have let them stand in the cold wind, too, without blankets on, just as Percy did.” 

“I don’t know about that, Fernella,” objected Phil. ‘‘It seems to me that even 
a town girl or boy ought to know that animals have feelings, horses especially, and that 
it was not right to drive them until they were tired out and wet with sweat, and then hitch 
them out in the cold without blankets to protect them from the wind and cold. You 
pas like to be treated that way yourself, and you know it,”’ and he looked at her 
gravely. 

“I do wish we could find out where Percy is and send him his valentine so he 
would know that we were thinking about him,”’ sighed Bessie, which caused Phil to open his 
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mouth as though to speak. However, he quickly closed it again and glanced at Fernella. 

“Perhaps we will, Bessie—”’ 

“*P-h-i-l, P-h-i-l, come quick! Mr. Smith’s horses are down on the ice pond, 
and they are kicking like everything, and Mr. Smith can’t get them up,” cried Dick, rush- 
ing into the schoolhouse. 

Phil bounded out of the door, and the girls started to follow him, when Dick 
piped out in his shrill voice, ““There isn’t a particle of use in you girls going down there. 
Girls can’t do anything; we boys have given it up, and I guess that settles it, unless Mr. 
Smith can get some men to help him,” and away he ran after Phil. 

“*Let’s go into the Silence, girls,”’ exclaimed May, who had looked out of the 
window where the struggling horses could be seen making vain attempts to rise on the 
slippery floor of ice beneath their feet. 

It seemed hours to the impatient Fernella before May opened her eyes and said 
quietly, ““Help me get the hammer and nails, and those quilts we brought for our play; 
hurry, Fernella.” 

““Wha—, what are you going to do with them, May>” stammered Fernella, 
thinking that May had suddenly lost her mind. 

““What God told me to do,” replied May, starting for the door with an arm 
full of quilts, followed by Fernella, who had grabbed two more, as she ran after May, 
and the rest of the girls tagged close at her heels. 

Mr. Smith eyed their coming with disapproval, and asked them if they thought 
it was a circus of some kind. 

““No, Mr. Smith, we have come to help you. If you will put this thick quilt 
under your horses’ feet, and let the boys hold it until we can nail it on the ice, | am sure 
the horses can get up and they won't feel so afraid. We can spread the other quilts in 
front for them to walk on, until they get off the ice; the boys can pull the sleigh off 
for you afterwards,’ explained May rapidly, as she handed him the quilt. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered! If this don’t beat all. I never thought of using my 
own blankets and robes; it takes the girls to think of the right thing,” and he looked ad- 
miringly at May and Fernella, as he took the quilts from them, and told Phil and another 
boy to hold the horses’ heads down, while he fixed a quilt under their feet, and hastily 
nailed it to the ice. 

Many of the nails pulled out, as the snorting and plunging horses tried to rise, 
but enough held to give them a firm footing, and once on their feet they were quiet enough, 
and made no objection to being led over the quilts, as they were spread before them. 
After the boys had pulled the sleigh off and helped Mr. Smith get things together again, 
he called the girls to him and said, “‘Jerry Smith never goes back on his word, and any 
time you girls want a favor done just come to me, and I will do it for you; and I invite 
you all to come over to my house for the evening of February fourteenth—I guess you 
know what day that is,”’ and he winked at the boys. 

“*Ask him if we can come dressed as valentines, and if he will keep the valentine 
we bring for him, quick, Bessie; it is to help Percy,”’ whispered Phil, vehemently, ablaze 
with an excitement unusual with him. 

Thus urged, timid Bessie stepped bravely forward, and after a moment's hesi- 
tation, looked at Mr. Smith imploringly and asked her questions; then, as a sudden thought 
flashed into her mind, she clasped her hands and added, “‘Please, please do say ‘yes,’ 
Mr. Smith, and that you will like and take good care of your valentine, and not be angry 
with Ph—, with any of us for bringing it,’’ and she laid her hand on his arm ——" 
at him anxiously. 

; “*She’ll spoil everything, if she keeps on; 1 wonder how she guessed,”” muttered 
Phil, half to himself. 

““God told her, Phil,”’ replied May, in a low tone, for she had overheard what 

he had whispered to Bessie. ‘‘Didn’t you see her face light up when the thought came 
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to her? Don’t worry. God won't let her say a word too much. See how Mr. Smith's 
eyes glow as he looks at her.” 

“So you want me to be sure to like and keep the valentine you bring to me, eh, 
little girl?”’ ni iret Mr. — as he patted Bessie’s cold fingers. ““Well, I will be sure 
to do that same thing, and you can bank on that. We used to have one just like you at 
our house, but she is grown up and married now, and lives far across the sea,” and his 
eyes grew moist. 

“‘Humph! Bessie seems to be the whole thing,”’ sniffed Fernella, not liking the 
attention Bessie was receiving. “I guess I'll step up and tell Mr. Smith what I think of 
his being so sweet to her, after telling his own boy to get out and work for himself until 
he had learnt something,” and she darted forward, but was jerked back by Phil, whom 
she eyed angrily. 

“Be quiet,” he whispered, “‘we have a secret to tell you—-May and I—but you 
must keep a still tongue in your head, if we do. Can you paint any pictures like those 
Percy brought to school to show how he looked when he was a little boy?” and Phil 
eyed her eagerly. 

Fernella began to thrill with excitement. Phil and May had a mysterious secret, 
and she was going to be in it, too. : 

““Those pictures are in his desk yet, and I can trace over them, and then tint 
them as true as true; you ask Miss Ray if I can’t,” replied Fernella in a whisper. 

“Good! Hurry up and get a heap of them done; begin with the baby ones and 
work up to now,” and Phil a his secret plan, which caused the two - to flush 
and pale with excitement. 
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“*l wonder why Phil don’t come with the rest of us in the bob-sleigh, instead of 
saying that he will come afterwards with May and Bessie and Fernella,’’ grumbled one 
of the boys, as the load was on its way to Mr. Smith’s. 

—- guess they are afraid of spoiling their valentine clothes,” shrilled Dick, 
**Fernella is going to wear a mask, and won't let any one see the pictures she has been 
painting for her dress; but I know that she has a big, white heart, with lots of printing 
on it, made of canvas, for the front of her dress, and it goes on with loops, and there is a 
long train to wear in the back, too. Must be she is going to stand on a stool to show it 
off, for she can’t ever wear it any other way. Why, it is taller than May, and she is the 
tallest one in school, now that Tom and Percy are away,” and Dick looked about him 
importantly. 
“Gee whiz! It must be some dress, that! Fernella can think of the queerest 
things to do, and do them, too,” replied another boy, with conviction. 

“But she is getting to be a finer girl for all that,” said several others, just as 
they drove up to Mr. Smith’s, where they received a warm welcome. 

ey had been there nearly an hour, and were listening impatiently for the bells 
on Phil’s sleigh, when in walked four masked figures, little Bessie, dressed as a heart-fairy, 
coming in first, and leading the tallest masked figure which seemed to shrink, even behind 
the shelter of the huge, picture-covered heart it wore. 

Bessie smiled faintly at Mrs. Smith, then led the figure straight up to Mr. Smith 
and said, with a beseeching look, ‘“This—is your—valentine, Mr. Smith. God gave it— 
to you— in the first place—and Saint Valentine—brings it back, and—oh, remember that 
you ypromised—to like it—and—and—not be angry—with—anyone, and you are to 
take good care—of—it,”” and Bessie, bursting into tears, ran to the arms of Mrs. Smith, 
whose mother-heart had discerned the truth at once. 

The second masked figure hastily stepped up, with a pointer in its hand, and 
—, ‘This i is a pictorial heart of a boy’s life, Mr. Smith, and my pupils will now interpret 
it for you.” 
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. “*That’s May’s voice, and she is some frightened. I wonder who that tallest 
one is,” whispered one of the girls. 

“*S-h, let’s hear what she has to say,” replied another, in a whisper. 

The other two masked figures walked up to the huge heart, and read alternately, 
as May pointed to the different pictures of a boy from his babyhood up to almost man- 
hood. By the time they had finished reading, a fair account of the life of Percy Smith 
had been given, and special emphasis placed on the fact that the boy had never been taught 
to work, or to think of the welfare of others, as he was an only son; still it had not yet 
occurred to Mr. Smith that this was something more than a valentine joke, gotten up by 
the children for him. 3 

“What shall we do now, Fernella>”” whispered May, as they slipped behind 
the be-hearted figure. ‘“‘Bessie seems to have forgotten the rest of her part.” 

Mr. Smith’s sharp eyes began to look puzzled, as he examined the pictured © 
heart confronting him, and he looked at the children for an explanation. Seeing this, 
Bessie left the trembling arms of Mrs. Smith, and rushed up to him, saying, “That was 
the life story of your valentine, Mr. Smith, and it was read to help you understand why 
town boys don’t know how to work on a: farm, or take care of horses, and please won't 
you teach Percy now instead of blaming him for what he doesn’t know?” and she placed 
the hand of the be-hearted figure in Mr. Smith's, as Phil removed the mask, showing the 
pale, forlorn face of Percy behind it. : 

“Remember your promise to us girls, Mr. Smith,”’ exclaimed Fernella, seeing 
an angry look come into his eyes, as he dropped Percy's limp hand. ““We ask you, as a 
special favor, to take Percy back again, and teach him to work, just as you would expect 
to teach colts that had never been out of the pasture. It is only fair to him, seing that 
you have neglected to teach him what he ought to have known long ago, and [| think that 
he has learned some lessons himself since he has been—”’ 

“Yes, father, I have—just give me another chance,” begged Percy, eagerly, as 
his father’s face began to harden. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, please don’t blame Percy for coming here; he had to, and he 


kept running away from us, for he thought that you would not like or want him to come 


a bit, so Phil tied his feet to the heart, you can see for yourself,” and Bessie lifted the 
white robe Per¢y wore, showing how the cords had been wound around his legs, and then 
attached to the frame of the heart. : 

Percy looked so ridiculously like a large scare-crow, thus hobbled, that after 
one look at his legs, Mr. Smith, who saw the humorous side of everything, felt his lips 
begin to twitch, and the children, as if waiting for this signal, burst into merry laughter, 
— Mr. Smith finally joined them, to the great relief of his wife, who shed tears of 

appiness. 
“Tt is all right, Percy; I will give you another chance,” said Mr. Smith, taking 
Percy’s outstretched hand, “‘and as this young lady says,” and he looked at Fernella, 
“it is only fair to you, to teach you how to work; but, my son,” he added, grimly, “I want 
no more kicking over the traces or thinking that you know more than your daddy, who was 
raised on a farm. And you must always remember that the same common sense laws that 
apply to people apply to horses and all other animals, for we are all akin and should 

kind and considerate of the welfare of our lesser brothers.” 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, I think that you are just a lovely man,”’ chimed in Rosie, who 
loved horses next to people. 

“So do I,”” exclaimed Bessie, hopping up and down with excitement,”” and—and 
—I want to kiss you right now, because of Percy and—the horses—” : 

“So you shall, little girl,” said Mr. Smith, huskily, lifting her up in his arms, 
where she put one arm around his neck and kissed him; then reached over, and put the 
other arm around Percy and kissed him also, and smiled at them both lovingly. 

“Hurrah!” piped Dick, “I think this is going to be a splendid, good heart party, 
after all’”—and it was. 
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THE VINEYARD 
ELizABETH E. PETTINGER 
Chapter |V—Continued 


1 UT you're getting them under 

# control so much better since 

you've started to go to Sun- 

day School with me, little 

girl, and when you and I 

know the right way, as we 

are sure to know it if we 

listen to the Voice within us, 

we'll settle those thoughts once “and for all. 


‘I am governed and guided by the Love 
and Wisdom of the Christ-Mind,’ and 
when Love and Wisdom govern these 
thoughts you'll be quiet and happy and 
serene and won't mind when you're left 
alone; you'll be just as happy without peo- 


ple as with them, because your thoughts 
will be such happy ones! I wanted the 
little fairy-princess to send some g 
thoughts to a friend of mine, right now. I 
feel very sorry for Mildred Galor; she 
hasn’t any of the good things to fall back 
upon like you and I have. She has never 
discovered the Truth and don’t know how 
to turn wrong things right-side-out and have 
them bring pleasure instead of unhappiness. 
I’ve tried to tell her about it, but she doesn’t 
seem to understand what I’m talking about, 
so all we can do is to know good things for 
her. Will you close your eyes and send 
her good thoughts when I go home, May- 
Julian?” 

““Yes, if you want me to,” replied the 
child, devouring her friend with adoring 
eyes. “T'll do anything in the world for 
you. 
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_worthy her consideration. 


Louise was troubled with the little girl’s 
viewpoint. ‘“‘But listen, honey bird, you 
ought to do things because you want to help 
and because you're interested, not because 
I want you to. You shouldn’t depend upon 
me so much but on yourself more. I love 
you dearly, I couldn’t do without you,” 
hugging the tiny form close within her arms, 
“but if I should have to go away for a 
while, or couldn’t stop in sometime, or 
something or other would happen, then 
you'd be miserable to be left alone; you 
must practice self dependence, you must 
learn to interest and amuse yourself and 
think good thoughts because other people 
need them. Will you try?” 

“No, I don’t think it’s worth while,” 
with a sigh as if the whole matter was not 
Then, as if to 
change the subject, ““The doctor said this 
morning I could go on with my drawing; 
he said I could have my paints too, and do 
as much work as I cared to. It’s made me 
feel good, and what I was doing with these 
ribbons was to pick out the most beautiful 
color, the loveliest shade I could find and 
paint your picture and to make your dress 
the color I selected. You see I have 
worked out the sketch— it’s: not just as I 
want it, but I’ll dream about it tonight, or 
maybe tomorrow night, and after a while 
I'll have it just as I wish.”” She held up a 
lead pencil sketch which fairly took Louise's 
breath, it was so natural, so cleverly done. 
“That's the way you sat yesterday over 
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there by the fireplace, but I don’t intend to 
have you there—I’m going to have you in 
a party dress, just the kind you'll wear at 
the school dance, only I’m going to have 
colors to suit myself, and you are to stand 
near the window and have the light fall 
right on your head, and I’m going to make 
your hair a little redder than it is—it’ll be 
more artistic!” 

“Oh, don’t! it’s red enough!”’ laughed 
Louise, but she was impressed with the 
child’s idea and marveled at the resemblance 
in the rough sketch. “‘I’m so glad you can 
draw and paint again; that shows the doctor 
knows you're getting better. You’ and I’ve 
known it for a long time, but he’s just be- 
ginning to discover it. What did your 
mother say, wasn’t she glad?” 

May-Julian looked at her friend with an 
intense gaze, almost uncanny and remained 
silent for a moment, then quietly, “Do 
yee think I’m getting well—all except my 
eg?” 

“T’m sure of it,”” replied Louise with con- 
viction. “I know you are, May-Julian. 
Why?” 

““Because that’s the reason I can paint 
and draw again. The doctor told mamma 
nothing could hurt me now, *cause—’cause 
nothing could help me. He thought I was 
asleep, as I always pretend to be when he 
stays too long. I close my eyes and think 
bad thoughts about him until he goes. To- 
day he thought I was asleep and I heard 
him tell mamma to let me do anything I 
wanted and not to give me any more medi- 
cine of any kind; there was no use making 
me do things I don’t want to do, ‘cause I 
wouldn’t last long—maybe not through the 
winter. He said it was the shock of the ac- 
cident I couldn’t get over, and there wasn’t 
any use trying.” 

“Do you believe him, May-Julian>?” 
asked Louise, forgetting to reprimand the 
child for holding “bad thoughts” for any- 
body. ‘‘Do you think he knows what is 
going to happen; tell me, dear, how do you 
feel about it?” 

“I was glad about the drawing and med- 
icine, and I didn’t seem to care much about 
the other part. It doesn’t seem to make any 
difference—I don’t care.” 
“That’s just the trouble, May-Julian, 


and it’s just what’s made the doctor think 
you're not going to get over the accident— 
you don’t care whether you do or not. 
Now, see here—you told me you'd do any- 
thing in the world for me; now are you 
going to do it? I want you to want to live. 
Just think, you have all sorts of things to 
make you happy and useful, and some day 
you'll be able to walk on a crutch maybe, 
and go where you will and play all sorts of 
games with other children and come over 
and see me every single day and—oh, May- 
Julian, don’t you see you must get well for 
me? Won't you try?” 

“It’s so hard to care whether I get well. 
I would do it for you, only— it’s so hard.” 

“*Everything that’s worth while is hard, 
child. It’s hard for me to get my lessons 


‘perfect and its hard to pass examinations, 


and everything's: hard if it really counts for 
anything. Now, are you going to prove the 
Truth or are you going to back down be- 
cause it’s hard? You are governed and 
guided by the Love and Wisdom of the 
Christ-Mind (if you believe what you say 
when you repeat your month’s key-note), 
and the Christ-Mind always heals, makes 
well, cures. It’s because you don’t care 
one way or the other that the doctor’s given 
you up; now, you show us what you can do 
all by yourself without medicine or any- 
thing except the Christ-Mind.”’ 

“T’ll try to care for you,” with a smiling 
look into the older girl’s eyes. “Yes, I'll 
really try for you.” 

“But you mustn’t try for me, you must 
try for yourself! Don’t you understand, 
I’m asking you to do this for me, of course, 
but in order to do it for me you must first 
do it for yourself, because you care for 
yourself. You must want to live and get 
strong and well—the world can’t afford to 
lose you yet. Sometime you are going to 
paint a great picture maybe, a picture that 
will make people very happy and make 
them better whenever they look at it.” She 
stooped down and kissed the little girl good- 
by, adding, ‘““Now show what metal you're 
made of, little fairy-princess, and get well 
because it’s right you should. Good-by, 
and don’t forget those good thoughts for 
Mildred.” 


As she closed the front door she stood | 
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for a moment on the porch. “If I had a 
little girl like that I don’t believe I could go 
off to a party when “Ella had to wash lace 
things,’ and the doctor had given such a ver- 
dict! Why is it I always think religious 
thoughts whenever I come to see May- 
Julian? I suppose it’s because her case calls 
for them; I’m not usually inclined that way 
except when I'm with her. I wonder if it 


is her mission in life to teach Truth, even 
when she don’t know it; yes, I think that 
must be her work in this world —and indeed 
we can’t afford to lose her.” 
She crossed the street and met her mother 
““Oh, what did Mr. Galor say, 
Can Mildred go—will he let 


at the gate. 
mother > 
her?” 
“Yes, we had a nice long talk, and I’ve 
promised to look after her every minute of 
the time and bring her home safe. Mr. 
Galor isn’t such a disagreeable man as peo- 
ple seem to think; he’s just over-anxious 


and, I'm afraid, selfish.” 


Mr. Elvard came home that evening full - 


of delight. “My old school chum, Rob 
Fleming, has moved his family here for 
the winter. They may make it their perma- 
nent home. He has some work in the con- 
struction camps along the new railroad. He 
didn’t want to take his boy out of school, 
but when he found we had such a good 
trade-school course in the high school he 
decided on coming. The boy started in 
today, and maybe that other young fellow 
we met, Ben Teal, is coming to spend the 
winter with them and go to school here. 
Both boys are taking the engineering course. 
We must have them over here often; they're 
nice people and I was awfully fond of old 
Rob back in the long ago when we were 
both kids.” 

new boy in town!"’ Louise remem- 
bered Leola’s words and a little uncom- 
fortable feeling, new and unrecognized, 
crept into her mind. Leola was attractive 
and dressed well and had pretty manners 
and—the boys liked her and—Louise was 
only a “‘little girl,” although Leola’s same 
age. Robert Fleming was looking 
and jolly; out in the woods he had been the 
best. kind of company! Would it be dif- 
ferent here in town? Of course he'd like 
Leola better and she didn’t care if he did; 
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at the same time she wished she were a 
little more grownup and could talk and 
laugh with the boys as Leola did. ‘‘Gov- 
erned and guided by Love and Wisdom” — 
she threw back her head and laughed. 
““There’s so much silliness in my thoughts 
at the present moment, I have left no-room 
for either Love or Wisdom. I don’t caré 
if he does like Leola better than me—she 
is nice—and so am I,” with another laugh. 

“‘What are you smiling at, daughter?” 
asked her father. 

“T was thinking of Robert Fleming and 
something Leola said about him this morn- 
ing,” and-she busied herself with setting the 
table. 


Chapter V 
=) H, oh! how beautiful! Louise, 


dear; I never dreamed you 
could be so beautiful; you 
are lovelier than my picture. 
Wait, now, wait for a min- 
ute; give me my pencil and 
iH} that soft brown paper—I 
must catch you just this min- 
ute!"’ May-Julian’s pale cheeks had sud- 
denly flamed into color as Louise stood be- 
fore her in her party costume, ready for the 
high school hop. The young girl was 
1epresenting Bo-Peep; her broad-brimmed 
hat, turned at the side, was crowned 
with flowers; her dainty overskirt and long, 
slender crook were also bedecked with 
flowers—indeed, she seemed like a flower 
herself as her wealth of golden hair, like 
finest silk, fell loose over her shoulders and 
down below her waist. Her cheeks were 
bright with excitement, and her little friend’s 
praise satished her as no other person’s 
opinion would have done. May-Julian 
would have been quite as quick to disap- 
prove had her friend’s appearance failed to 
please, and Louise knew the child’s judg- 
ment to be good. ‘‘Now, I have the idea!” 
breathed the little artist, “and I’ll finish it 
tomorrow. Oh, I wish I could go and see 
you dance—I wish I could see you!” 

It was time to be leaving, and if Louise 
lingered she would be late for the grand 
march. Her father and mother were wait- 
ing in the carriage below and there was only 
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time to stop for Mildred and then drive to 
the high school building. Louise thought 
of this, but at the child’s expressed desire 
she hesitated, then turned to May-Julian’s 
mother. ‘“Why can’t she go? She can 
sleep all day tomorrow, and we could 
bundle her up and father would hold her 
on his lap up in the gallery.” 

“Oh, it would never do. The doctor 
wouldn’t listen to such a thing. And be- 
side, I haven’t time to attend to getting her 
ready. The automobile will be here di- 
rectly and it’s a long drive to Wilson’s. 
You know, Mrs. Wilson’s entertaining to- 
night and I’m to pour coffee. Do you think 
my hair arrangement is becoming, Louise? 
It’s very stylish, but I’m not satisfied. 
What do you think?” 


“It’s very nice, I think,” replied the girl © 


with scarcely a look at the white plumes 
waving over the pretty, shallow face of 
May-Julian’s mother. “If I get May- 
Julian ready and don’t bother you about it, 
may she go?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! If her father were 
only living he’d know what to do with her, 
but I’m sure I don’t. The doctor said to 
let her do anything she wanted, and if she 
wants to go I don’t suppose it can do any 
harm. There’s the horn—yes, she can go, 
but stop! maybe you'd better ask the doctor 
what he thinks and if he says, ‘yes,’ why, of 
course I don’t care. | -by, dear,” 
with a peck, which was supposed to be a 
kiss, on her child’s cheek, “I don’t care for 
society at all! I really dread going out to 
any function, no matter how informal, but 
my child’s health wears on my nerves so 
dreadfully Iam just simply driven into re- 
creation to forget my sorrows. Good-by, 
Louise; if May-Julian goes with you be sure 
to take care of her.’ The horn 
tooted again and the selfish young mother 
was off—to forget her sorrow! 

Louise flew down the stairs and out to 
where her father and mother were waiting. 
“Father; mother! won't you drive on and 
take Mildred to the dance and then come 
back for me. Mother can stay at the 
school to look after Mildred, as she prom- 
ised to do, and I’m going to dress May- 
Julian and she’s going to see things. She’s 
not going to ‘imagine’ everything in her 


little life. I’m going to call up the doctor 
and ask if she can 80, and I’m going to 
make him say she can. 

““But Louise, you'll miss the opening 
dance, and that is to be the feature of the 
evening!”’ remonstrated her mother. 

“*T know it, but I don’t care. I'd rather 
May-Julian could see all the costumes and 
dancing than that I should be there for the 
opening. Please go on and get Mildred, 
and I'll be ready by the time: father gets 
back. Please do!” 

And that is how it happened that Little 
Bo-Peep did not take her place beside ~ 
Little Jack Horner in the beautiful grand- 
march which opened the annual high school 
hop. She came in late, and never in all 
her varied history did this fair child of 
Mother Goose ever wear a happier smile. 
Mr. Elvard and Dr. Howe were as happy 
as Bo-Peep herself, for one of them carried 
a big, soft shawl and the other a frail, little, 
crippled child who shyly buried her head 
against the broad, fatherly shoulder and 
trembled with joy and’ excitement. Louise 
would not leave until she saw them com- 
fertably settled in the gallery where they 
could see the full sweep of the hall below. 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Elvard quarreled over 
who should have the honor of holding May- 
Julian, and Louise settled the difference by 
allowing each a turn of fifteen minutes. 

For a moment Louise stood looking down 
on the brilliant scene, bright with color, 
quaint with costumes of Mother Goose’s 
own fashion, gay with laughter and merry 
making, and sparkling with light. It was 
hard to recognize her friends and school- 
mates in their new apparel, many of them 
with false locks and grotesque features. 
The last figure was forming before Louise, 
searching with her eyes, found Leola, as 
Little Polly Flinders, elaborately bedecked 
with ruffles and ribbons, fringes and tassels 
and in apparently no danger of “spoiling 
her nice new clothes.” With her was the 
“‘new boy,” or as Louise knew him to be 
Robert Fleming, the son of her father’s 
old school chum. Both young people were 
laughing and enjoying themselves and each 
other as only a happy boy and girl can do, 
and something within Louise refused to re- 


spond to the other's mirth. Robert had 
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been so nice that day out in the woods, but 
it was only as children they had talked and 
laughed. She could never hope to be 
_ grown-up and young-ladified as Leola, and 
of course that’s what boys, who are almost 
young men, like in a girl! 

““Why don’t you go on down, Louise?” 
asked her father. ““We’ll take the best of 
care of May-Julian. Dr. Howe and I 
won't run off with her, or drop her over- 
board or do anything, will we, doctor?” 

“Run on, child, run on. Have a good 
time and we'll watch you from up here. 
There’s your mother down there wondering 
why you don’t come.” The old doctor 
waved her aside with a genial smile. 

May-Julian drew her friend down and 
whispered in her ear, ““None of them are as 
beautiful as you and—and I’m so happy!" 

With a smile Louise went down the 
stairs and joined her mother, forgetting her 
little thought of jealousy in the happy, 
jolly crowd thronging about her, asking 
why she was late, what had- kept her, why 
didn’t she come earlier? The music started 
up and Fred Myers claimed the dance. 
She whirled away with her mother’s watch- 
ful eyes upon her, and Fred, knowing of 
this supervision, displayed only his “‘com- 
pany” manners. Robert Fleming and Ben 
Teal renewed their acquaintance, and to 
Louise’s surprise-she found both boys quite 
as simple and natural in their manner as 
_ they had been that day in the woods. Ben 

Teal asked about May-Julian, and insisted 
upon Robert going with him up in the gal- 
lery to speak to the child when he heard 
she was present. Mildred was introduced, 
the four young people climbed the stairs and 
for fifteen minutes found rare pleasure in 
the company of the little lame girl, the 
kindly, jovial old doctor and the tender 
father who held somebody else’s child 
within his arms—Mr. Elvard always man- 
aged to steal some of the doctor’s turn at 
holding the small burden! Then the music 
called them away and May-Julian closed 
her eyes and murmured, “I surely must 
be in fairy land! I’ve dreamed it all out in 
imagination, but it never was half so grand 
as this!” 

Mrs. Elvard seated herself between her 
daughter and Mildred Galor as the two 
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girls were resting for a moment between 
numbers. 

““Oh, mother, isn’t it the loveliest even- 
ing! Did you ever have as good a time as 
this when you were a girl?” 

**And.to think I owe it all to you!"” said 
Mildred in a low, grateful tone. “If you 
hadn't gone to father and asked him, I'd 
be in bed now, but I wouldn’t be asleep!” 

“You deserve great credit for making 
your costume all yourself, Mildred,” replied 
the older woman with approval. “There's 
no reason why you shouldn't attend this 
kind of an entertainment with somebody 
older to look after you, but I see a great 
many girls who might be better off at home 
than here alone, and I’ve just been wonder- 
ing how they're going to get home. Will 
Leola’s mother or father come for her? 
Did you hear her say?” 

““No, her parents went to the Wilson 
party and she said she'd have some of the 
boys take her home; they won't be back 
from Wilson’s till after midnight.”’ Mil- 
dred turned to Louise, ‘““What’s the matter 
with Leola? Have we done anything to 
her? When I her a moment ago 
she turned her head away and didn’ t oun. 
I’m sure she did it intentionally.” 

“Well, I thought it must have been my 
imagination, but if you thought the same 
thing then something must be wrong!” ex- 
claimed Louise. “I haven’t an idea, but 
she certainly has cut me several times to- 
night. What do you suppose we've done?” 

“Give it up,” replied Mildred, “but I 
don’t care two cents.” 

The eyes of the older woman studied 


the faces of the two girls, then slowly she 


offered her advice, carefully as if afraid 
of awakening within their consciousness 
some thought for which they might not yet 
be ready. “If I were in your place I 
shouldn’t dance too often with the same 
boys; other boys might want their turn and 
so might the girls. It’s a good thing to 
dance with every one once and not twice 
until—unless you have no other offers. A 
girl can always manage with a little tact, 
and you'll find yourself far more popular 
if you take and give in turn. You two girls 
have almost monopolized the two new boys, 
so if I were in your place—now here comes 


Robert and Barry—now use your woman’s 
wit and dance with the old friend instead 
of the new.” 

A hint to the wise is sufficient and Louise 
and Mildred divided their favors during 
the rest of the evening without giving of- 
fense to those who were refused, which art 
is to be learned only through the wisdom of 
woman's wit. 

It had been the arrangement that Dr. 
Howe and Mr. Elvard should take May- 
- Julian home early and come back for Mrs. 
Elvard and the two girls, but the child had 
been so fascinated with the joy of the 
occasion that neither one of the men had 
had the heart to suggest her leaving before 
it was entirely over. They were now con- 
fronted with the proposition of six people 
riding in a carriage which would hold only 
four. What should be done? 

Robert and Ben had asked permission to 
see Louise and Mildred home and had been 
much disappointed when told the girls were 
to ride with Louise’s parents. The present 
complication was being discussed when the 
two young men came out of the cloak room 


and overheard Louise suggest, ““Mildred 


and I will walk. You can drive slowly 


and we'll keep up. I'd love to walk any- 
way, it’s so lovely and starry, and the 
ground’s as dry as a board.” 

“And we'll walk right along for pro- 
tection!’’ chimed in Robert, while Ben 
added, “‘Mrs. Elvard, mayn’t we tag along 
with the girls? Neither of them would give 
us a dance for the last hour, and we deserve 
some consideration!” 

So the older people and May-Julian 
rode on ahead and the four young people 
walked behind, and the clear, ringing 
laughter, merry sallies and gay bantering 
between old and young was good to hear 
and pleasant to remember. 

As the happy crowd passed down the 
street, Leola Miller looked about her and 
saw only one boy who was not provided 
with “company home,” and that was Fred 
Myers. She had had a number of offers, 
but, with “‘woman’s wit,” had held off, in- 
tending to secure one of the “new boys” for 
escort, imagining that being by herself she 
had an advantage over Louise and Mildred 
who were “‘babies’’ enough to be “looked 


_after by mamma.” 


It was too late now to 
accept other company and there was Fred, 
smiling in a disagreeably insinuating manner. 
He took off his hat at the street door, and 
with mock politeness asked, ‘““May I have 
the pleasure, Miss Miller >” 

““No, you may not, Fred Myers, and 
you know the reason why. I’m going home 
by myself and I want you to go the other 
way. I'd rather walk home alone than 
with you.” She turned down the street 
and he followed. 

““Let me explain, Leola. Listen; you're 
not so good yourself, and it was your fault 
as well as mine. Wait, Leola, I’m not so 
bad as you think me; listen while [ tell 
you what made me—”’ he had caught up 
with her and took her arm. Presently she 


’ began to walk slowly and their heads were 


very close together as he talked. When 
they reached her home no one was there to 
receive her—her parents were miles away 
at the Wilson party, as both young people 
were aware. It was a pleasant night and 
both of them stayed on: the front steps talk- 
ing in low, earnest tones. It was the old 
story of the foxes which destroy the young 
vines ! 

A few days later on the way home from 
school Louise said to Mildred, “Did you 
notice Leola and Fred Myers walk home to- 
gether tonight? They must have made up 
their quarrel,” but Mildred did not reply; 
she only sighed and looked troubled. 

(To be continued.) 


Kind words do not cost much. They 
never blister the tongué or lips. Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish 
much. They make other people good- 
natured. They also produce their own 
image on men’s souls, and a beautiful image 
it is—Pascal. 

@ 

Whenever we send out loving thought in 
generous profusion, every part of our en- 
vironment echoes back a sweet benediction. 
—Henry Wood. 

“*He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise, and makes up his mind to be 
meek.” —Browning. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL 


HELEN Comstock 
A Young Girl’s Dream 


ONCE dreamed so beautiful 
and yet so real a dream that 
the memory of it stays with 
me and to recall it fills me 
with unfailing joy. It seemed 
that I lived in a great castle, 
and though I cannot recall its 
form or appearance, the im- 
pression I have now is of lofty arches reach- 
ing to dim heights, and I see myself and my 
companions moving about within a 
of silver grayness which shrouds this castle 
of my dream. My companions there were 
mostly women and I loved them dearly, yet 
it seemed they possessed power over me and 
could bend my will to theirs. 

I never left the castle because of a 
garden which lay outside, of which they 
told me that none had ever entered there 
for fear of some great danger which they 
were certain lay within. What it was they 


did not know and the very mystery in- 
creased their dread. Yet strangely I felt 


a strong desire to enter the garden use 
I heard a Voice which commanded me to 
go there, and assured me that I would meet 
with no harm. I wanted to believe and yet 
I could not. When I sought advice of one 
of my older companions she increased my 
fears by so enlarging upon the probable 
dangers of the garden that I promised my- 
self never to let the Voice tempt me there. 

All the while the castle grew more dark 
and gloomy, and often | felt that I was 
held within a prison while without the 
Voice called me to a free, glad life among 
the flowers and birds and the sunshine. It 
seemed to me that the gloom of the castle 
was symbolical of my life, and I longed for 
the freedom and happiness which I felt were 
intended for me. So I was torn between 
my desire and my fear until at last the 
Voice was so insistent that in a moment of 
determination I answered, ““Yes, I will go.” 

But first I sought out one of my com- 
panions, for I still clung to them, and be- 
sought her to go with me. She plead with 
me at first, for she feared to go into the 


garden. But finally I prevailed and we 
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set out, I leading the way through dark 
passages to*the gate. I lifted the heavy 
latch, pushed open the door, and stepped 
outside. But here my companion became 
fearful. I felt her hand withdrawn from 
mine and she slipped back into the darkness. 
Yet I made no effort to restrain her. 
Among the new sensations that were crowd- 
ing upon me I could hardly make room for 
the thought of her going. 

For in that moment in which I stepped 
from the castle I felt a greater freedom 
than I had ever known and which I de- 
termined never to give up, for I knew, 
though I could not tell how, that it was 
rightfully mine. Without turning I pressed 
forward as one who goes to meet some 
great good which is hastening towards him. 
For a space I was among dark trees which 
seemed to advance upon me and to steal 
away behind each other as I passed among 
them. They seemed like forbidding spirits 
trying, yet never able, to hinder me. And 
then suddenly I found myself within the 
garden without being conscious of how I 
entered there. I had left the dark of the 
wood in one step and found myself en- 
folded in glorious light, far greater than 
any sunshine, and which was to me a living 
presence. It was a power, and its power 
was joy and peace which filled me with its 
own essence. I felt that I was a new crea- 
ture. All the old fears and doubts dropped 
from me like a wornout cloak, and I stood 
transfigured in the glorious light of the 
garden. As I stood there quietly the eyes 
of my soul were opened and [| knew that I 
was in the presence of . The con- 
sciousness of his nearness filled me with 
such joy as to leave nothing to be desired. 
Then I saw with my new-given inner vision 
that a shining figure was near me, in the 
radiance of whose countenance | saw myself 
glorified. I knew that this was my higher, 
my Divine Self who had called me to the 
garden. In the moment that I realized this 
I heard a voice say, “Come, come unto 
me. 


‘ 
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I could not speak, but every desire of 
my soul responded to the call. I knew that 
the voice from my heart was heard, for such 


glory ‘filled me as I had not dreamed 
mortals might know. The mortal and the 
Divine were made one, and all my imper- 
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WONDER STORIES 


LILLIAN FosTER CoLBy 
The Lily Ideal 
3]. WAS wonderful by the 


river. The great trees gazed 
down into its depths and saw 
themselves reflected there. 
Groups of lilies lived in this 
enchanting stillness, while one 
lily, the fairest of all, bloom- 
ed alone, so near the river 
she surely must have known the marvels it 
carried in its breast. The lily’s breast, too, 
held a marvel and this marvel was its ideal, 
ihe ideal of the perfect lily—the lily of 
God. She had not separated herself from 
her sisters through arrogance; she loved them 
all with deepest affection. She was so ab- 
solutely one with them that she knew there 
could be no separation at all. Her ideal 
called to her always from the silent depths 
of her being, and i in ecstasy she listened to 
its enchanting voice. 

“You must have a half holiday, Lura- 
bel,” called Mrs. Holt to her sixteen-year- 
old niece, “‘it seems too beautiful an after- 
noon to be spent indoors.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Jean,” answered 
Lurabel, who was upstairs sewing; “I am 
positively longing for the woods and the 
river. 

“Then get to them as quickly as pos- 
sible,” said Mrs. Holt. 

Lurabel, needing no second bidding, was 
soon speeding along in the direction of 
woods and river, and enjoying all the won- 
ders dear dame Nature had in store for 
her. Sometimes a squirrel crossed her 
path and she greeted it with smiling lips, 


fections were merged in the perfection of 
the Infinite. And even as I rejoiced I 
woke again to this world of shadows, but 
the memory of the dream clings to me, and 
I know that the garden was the garden of 
my soul. 


then a bird trilled from its aerial perch, 
and her heart gave answer to its song. 
“‘Many, yet one,” the forest seemed to be 
saying, and the girl caught the message as 


. she hastened onward to hold tryst with the. 


— and the wonderful, saintly, mysterious 
ilies. 

““How beautiful, how absolutely per- 
fect,’” Lurabel murmured as she sank amidst 
the grasses near where the lily reigned in 
peerless state alone. She forgot the woods, 
the river, the other lilies, fair as they were. 
“This is the Ideal,” she whispered to her 
soul, and the ideal in her soul arose raptur- 
ously to greet it. “Oh, to be perfect as you 
are!’’ murmured Lurabel. She gazed spell- 
bound at the enchanted flower. Its white- 
ness seemed to glow with a Divine Life. Its 
marvelous perfume filled the air. Lurabel 
waited, and the woods and the river waited 
with her. The girl’s eyes and thoughts 
were centered on the wonderful lily. Un- 
wittingly she awaited the revelation of that 
which should"be. The lily expanded and 
filled larger space. Its petals opened wider 
and wider, and from its golden heart stepped 
forth a maiden indescribably beautiful—so 
like the lily, and yet so like the girl who 
gazed upon her. ‘Transcendent in purity, 
in beauty, in love, the lily-maiden smiled 
into the eyes of Lurabel. “‘I am thine ideal 
of beauty, Lurabel,” breathed the won- 


drous vision. “It rests with thee to manifest 


this ideal in thyself, for the ideal is thyself, 
and the vision which thou canst see, thou 
mayest also bring into manifestation.” 
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HOME DEPA RIMENT 


[/n seeking opportunity to plant the seeds of the new humanity we are not to 
overlook the fact that the mentalities of the children about us are the natural and fertile 
soil already provided. So deep and lasting are the first impressions made upon the sensitive 
and receptive nature of the child, that an eminent Catholic Father once said that if we 
gave him the first seven years of the child, we could have it for the rest of its life. This 
being true of the natural child, the bent of his faith and energies depends upon his early 
training and education. To direct and discipline this force of soul without interfering with 
its individual direction or divine possibility will be to set things going right, on this old planet 
and give God a chance in his world. It is something like this that Georgiana Kendall is 
hinting at in this helpful article. She impresses upon us the necessity of giving the child 
opportunity to exercise love and mercy through a sympathetic association with and better 
knowledge of his little brothers and sisters in fur and feathers. ] 
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A PLEA FOR HUMANE EDUCATION 


that can be brought to bear 


on the formation of charac- 
ter, humane education is, I 
believe, the most potent, the 
most subtle, the most far- 
reaching. 

It has become a matter of 


statistics that humane education lowers - 


the criminal record. Mr. Cottrel, superin- 
tendent of the Detective Association of 
America, who has had twenty-five years’ 
experience as an officer, says: “Very few 
criminals are found who have been taught 
to love animals, and in searching for the 
causes of crime we find that a lack of hu- 
mane education is the principal one.” 

Out of nearly seven thousand children 
carefully taught kindness to animals in a 
Scotch public school, it has been found that 
not one has ever been charged with a crim- 
inal offense in any court. Out of about 
two thousand convicts in our prisons, ques- 
tioned on the subject, only twelve had any 
pet animal during their childhood. 

Weyler, it is said, boasted of the cruel- 
ties which he delighted, when a child, to 
perpetrate upon his defenseless dumb com- 
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panions. Could he but have been taught 
to love them, thousands of world-pitied 
concentrados might have called him their 
benefactor and their friend. 

“Ever after I introduced the teaching of 
kindness to animals,” said the eminent 
French master, De Sailly, “‘I found the 
children not only more kind to animals, but 
also more kind to each other; and I am 
convinced that kindness to animals is the 
beginning of moral perfection, and that a 
child who is taught humanity to them will, 
in later years, learn to love his fellow-men.” 

It is often said that children are nat- 
urally cruel. The authentic reports which 
reach us of cruelties perpetrated by children 
of tender years well-nigh baffle belief— 
small animals being the objects of torments 
ingeniously devised by their competitive 
imaginings, un-remonstrated with by parent 
or guardian. 

In every normal human being we find a 
love of power destined to be for selfish or 
for noble ends, proportionate to the domi- 
nating vigor and vitality. And the deter- 
mining question in character building is, 
“To what purpose shall this power be exer- 
cised?” Shall it be for self and self-grati- 


=) F ALL the benign influences 
li 


fication? Shall its desire be to tyrannize 
over another, or shall it be called forth in 
active sympathy and kindly actions for the 
defenseless, the helpless, and those in need ? 

Teach the child to reverence all life. It 
is easy to lead with fitting reverence from 
the creature up to the God who created 
him, as we explain the divine adjustment of 
faculties provided for the pressing needs of 
self-preservation and for their enjoyment in 


living. Let him think reverently of the wild 


woods—-sanctified as they are with many 
homes and oftentimes a mother love strong 
enough for fullest sacrifice of self. Teach 
him to reverence those homes and to respect 
the rights, even the wishes, of their humble 
inmates; to watch the birds and learn their 
names, their varied songs, their ways, their 


modes of speech, but never to kill the moth- 


er bird or rob her nest, woven with dextrous 
skill and care—a pledge of love. 

Let him tame the wild things of the woods 
with coveted dainties—leaving them liberty 
to go and come, but never to raise his hand 
to kill or hurt these charming ‘creatures in 
fur and feather, Tell him that many birds 
die of a broken heart on being caged, so 
unnatural is captivity to them. 

Stir within him a kindly thought for 
menagerie captives, whose lot, thwarting 
every God-given instinct, means to them a 
living death, cunningly imposed for our di- 
version. Discourage the trapping of ani- 
mals, and cage-kept pets; freedom to them 
is dear as life, and he cultivates self who 
seeks gratification in that which causes dis- 
tress to another. An appeal to the imag- 
inative faculty will help the child to put 
himself in another’s place. 

To the pledge, “I will try to be kind to 
all helpless creatures,”’ let us add still an- 
other—namely, that of the Golden Rule 
teaching: “‘I will strive to treat every ani- 
mal as I would wish to be treated were I 
in the animal’s place.” Impress upon the 
children that cruelty is a cowardly thing. 

Impress well the lesson that these humble 
creatures of God are not in all things our 
inferiors. Witness their keenness of scent, 
their fleetness of foot, their farness of sight, 
the long flight of the bird, the keen eye of 
the eagle—so strong and so mighty of 
wing; their immunity from disease (for un- 


like ourselves they are not tempted to trans- 
gress the sacred laws which God has set 
them as their limitation); their gift of in- 
terchange of thought by intuition—without 
the aid of speech; their foreknowledge, 
calling into use some marvelous system of 
wireless telegraphy to forewarn against dis- 
aster and to tell of distant happenings that 
to us in no wise are apparent; the surgical 
skill of birds—as shown in the mud ban- 
dages scientifically applied to broken mem- 
bers, skillfully secured and kept in place by 
means of horse hair or vegetable fiber. Not 
more exact the pyramids of Egypt than the 
precision of the nest of the wasp, the bee, 
and the ant—all in divine adjustment of 
needed means to serve their ends. 

And what beautiful lessons of mutual 
help, of the true brotherhood, can we learn 
from their sympathy one for the other! 
The moose, although to him escape from 
death was easy, who remained beside his 
dead companion, brought low by the sports- 
man’s cowardly aim, whom, being blind, 
he was leading to a place of safety—pre- 
ferring loyal death to easy flight; the home- 
less, starving dog, generously bringing night 
after night others as wretched as himself to 
share the warmth and bounty offered by 
some new-found friend and benefactor; the 
three rodents seen crossing the silent city in 
the night-hour abreast, a small stick carried 
horizontally grasped in the mouth of each, 
serving as the “blind man’s staff” to the 
central figure guarded thus carefully by 
faithful friends—are pictures of loving 
kindness we may well place in memory’s 
gallery. 

Only recently has the truth dawned upon 
humanity that the lower creation shares in 
large measure the sensibilities of the human 
race. Humanity conscious, repentant, is 
beginning to blush for the treatment ac- 
corded to the animal world. 

These Silent Races stand before us face 
to face as our accusers, bringing indictment 
of cruelties extreme, while they yield us 
their life service and their lives. The dog, 
in whose noble breast survives a spark of 
love so great that he would follow his 
trusted master to the very jaws of death, 
condemned to the fate of the vivisector’s 
table; the frenzied hare, who provides cow- 
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ardly merriment to groups of men and wo- 
men, all eager to witness the death of their 
victim; the mercilessly trained animals; the 
menagerie captives; the horses distressed by 
fashion’s curb, docked, a helpless prey to 
eager, stinging gnats, enslaved through the 
long years to the bitter end of hard-worked 
old age, until, broken in body and spirit, 
death tardily comes to claim for its rest its 
too willing victim; the cattle who by mil- 
lions are murdered for food. Long, in- 
deed, is the list of these, our accusers! 

All apart from a divine sentiment, let us 
improve our present conditions by the irre- 
sistible influence of humane education, 
which, creating intelligent agitation, can 
alone change the pernicious tastes and habits 
still existing, and which have hitherto de- 
feated reform. 

The mind of a child may be likened to 
a sensitized plate absorbing every influence. 
We can bring him up to be a Protestant, a 


Roman Catholic, a Buddhist; he can with 
equal ease acquire the language of a Ger- — 
man, a Persian, an American—with re- 
spective tendencies of each. We can put 
into his tiny hands a toy whip or pistol, and 
tempt him to use it—not on himself, but on 
another! This is the first step towards the 
practice of tyranny, even though the object 
cppressed be only inanimate. We can 
make him a criminal or a philanthropist, an 
anarchist or peace-loving, humane citizen. 

We all recognize the descent of man— 
his descent from the savage, unintelligent 
era whence we emerge. The ascent of man 
also is ours—an ascent towards all that is 
highest, noblest and best. This is the gol- 
den stairway whose starting point, reaching 
from the baseness below, winds ever higher, 
until it reaches heights made lovely with 
angelic attributes.—Georgiana Kendall, in 
“The Herald of the Golden Age.” 


MAKING THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


==] HAT is what she called it, 
when I asked her why it 


was everything went so 
smoothly in her house, and 
she always seemed to be in 

spirits and never flur- 
ried or “‘put out.” 

A very expressive little 
smile came into her face as she glanced 
up from her sewing and replied, ‘“The se- 
cret of it is so simple, I doubt if you will 
think it worth your while to listen to it.” 


“*But should I not,”’ I eagerly answered, - 


“since everybody is praising the knack 
Mrs. May must have, to do all she does 
and have time for others? It was only 
yesterday, after I'd given Benny a good, 
sound scolding for his heedlessness, he 
turned a sorrowful face to me and said, 
rebukingly, ‘If you was only like Mrs. 
May, mamma, you wouldn’t be so hard 
on us boys. She never fusses at Johnnie, 
and always kind o’ makes it easy for us. 
We don’t mean no harm; we just like to 
be a-doin’, that’s all.” I resisted the temp- 
tation to box his ears, and on thinking his 
words over, decided maybe there was a 
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better way to get at things, and so I am 
here to learn.” 

She looked up inquiringly, and as if 
satisied with my motives, laid down her 
work and said: 

“Well, my dear, you are taking the first 
essential step in wanting to do the right 
thing, and the next is making the best of 
everything. Now, that’s all there is to it.” 
And she smiled up into my astonished face 
in a most exasperating way, and took up 
her sewing again. 

““But—why! I don’t believe I under- 
stand what you mean,” I almost gasped. 

“Well, just try it, then,” she calmly an- 
swered. ‘That is all I do—all anyone 
can do, is to make the best of everything. 
One must try it for one’s self to know. It 
is one of those facts, which like the pud- 
ding, the proof is in the eating,”” and she 
went on with her sewing. 

“‘But how and when and where did you 
begin it?’”’ I was eager now. “And 
how did you always remember to do it?” 
I asked, beginning to catch a glimpse of 
what it meant to comply with her precept. 

“Why, when I was tired out with strain- 


_ . ing myself trying to find some great thing 


to do, and utterly miserable under the cares 
and duties that burdened my every-day 
life, I came across a little text that read, 
‘Do with thy might what thy hands find to 
do,’ and another followed, ‘He that is 


faithful in little, shall be made ruler’ over 


much.’ I was so much impressed by the 
command of one and the promise of the 
other, that they became engraven on my 
very soul, and worked out into my life. I 
began to feel a joy in doing with my might 
all the little things I had before despised. 
I practiced faithfulness in all my duties; 
in short, I began making the best of every- 
thing, and I can assure you that it was not 
jong before I realized that it is the little 
things that make up life, even as the drops 


of water and the grains of sand make up © 


our earth and ocean, so must the finding 
of our little joys make up the sum total of 
our heaven. I have learned, too, that by 
making the best of everything we really do 
put that superlative quality into all we do. 

“T begin the day by making the best of 
my waking thoughts. I rejoice because I 
have a day before me full of blessed possi- 
bilities. I praise my home and everybody 
and everything in it, and the Spirit of love, 
joy, intelligence and plenty that is manifest 
there. I count my blessings daily, and find 
my appreciation and gratitude increasing, 
while my duties become opportunities and 
my work, loving service. By making the 
best, we get the best—God’s best—love 
and harmony in our hearts and homes.” 

I listened and questioned, then found 
myself someway feeling that she was only 
telling me something I already knew in my 
heart. And so when I went home and 
faced again my duties I saw them all as 
opportunities. When Benny-boy came in 
soon after with a three-cornered rent in his 


stocking, I put my arms about him, and - 


felt his sweet gratitude, as I whispered in 
his ear, ““Let’s be thankful, dearie, it 
wasn’t your precious leg, and let’s you and 
I begin right away making the best of 
everything.” 

“Sure, mamma,” he answered with a 
joyous hug; “you talk just like Mrs. 
May.” —M. 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


One of our city school teachers says that 
the superintendent of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Schools, sent the following 
to each school room to be taught to the 
children. 

In teaching it to her children, she omitted 
the words which we enclose in parentheses, 
and supplied the ones in italics. 

“T am a link in the Golden Chain of 
Love that stretches around the world, and 
must keep my link bright and strong. 

“So I will (try to) be kind and gentle 
to every living thing I meet, and protect and 
help all who are weaker than myself. 

“And I will (try to) think pure and 
beautiful thoughts, speak pure and beau- 
tiful words, and do pure and beautiful ac- 
tions. 

“*(May) Every link in the Golden Chain 
of Love is (become) bright and strong.” 


¢ 
MY HOME 


My home radiates comfort, light and 
cheer. It has cool, quiet depths for resting 
and bright pulsing centers for living. It is 
large enough to hold a welcome for all, 
either sick, sorrowing, weary or confused, 
who need its ministry. 

Romping children nest in it, bright-eyed 
and vigorous with omnipresent life. 

The sympathies of its inmates encircle 
the globe and the stellar places, yet their 
physical needs are simple and the needful 
work is quietly performed. It burdens no 
one. Joy and peace rule, and the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ finds here its perfect ex- 
pression. 


Without are birds and flowers, within 


‘is love, and everywhere is life. 


I hold this vision of my home, which 
exists not to serve me and mine alone, but 
that we, the children of His love, may serve 
him and the least of his creatures with full- 
ness of blessing.—Harriet Coolidge. 


¢ # 


-“*The Beauty of the House is Order. 


The Blessing of the House is Content. 
The Glory of the House is Hospitality. 
The Crown of the House is God-like-ness.”” 
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WISDOM’S VISION 


BEAUTIFUL vision has been revealed to WIS- 
DOM, and in it she sees her present readers and 
many thousands of new ones all enjoying, in perfect 
peace and harmony, their Divine birthright. We know 
well that our birthright is health, happiness, joy, success 
and abundance of all good things, and we know, too, that 
this vision, like all ideals, will come into manifestation. 


@ WISDOM has had a glimpse of this vision before, and 
has been quietly working to establish the new creation in 
the homes that she has visited. Thousands of families 
have been blessed by her visits, but still she has a great 
work ahead of her, and in this work she asks ‘your co- 
operation. 


@ WISDOM is desirous of increasing the size of her de- 
partments, but before this can be done the subscription 
list will have to grow. We trust that each reader will do 
his part in helping to make the magazine larger and more 
attractive. 


@ Your part, WISDOM reader, is to get your friends in- 
terested in this magazine! Tell them how much good you 
get from it. If you want extra copies of WISDOM to give 
your friends, let us know and we will mail you as many 
copies as you can use. Become a willing worker, and show 
WISDOM how much you appreciate her. 


@ Tell your friends about the special rate of $2 which we 
make for three subscriptions. If you interest three friends 
in WISDOM and send us their subscriptions with $2, we 


will mail you one of our delightful statuettes. 


UNITY FRACT 
913 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE MONTH'S KEY-NOTE 


LOVE 


Love suffereth long and is kind; 
Love envieth not; 
Love vaunteth not itself, 
Is not puffed up; 
Doth not behave itself unseemly; 
Seeketh not its own, 
Is not provoked, 
Taketh not account of evil; 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
But rejoiceth in the truth; 
Beareth all things, 
Believeth all things, 
Hopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The demand for the special offer of Wisdom Magazine men- 
tioned last month has proved to us that many wish to take advantage 
of it, so we have continued the offer of seventeen months for $1.00 
until March Ist. 

Tell your friends that we will enter new subscriptions to Wis- 
dom, sent in before March Ist, and accompanied by $1.00, for seven- 
teen months, beginning August, 1913, and ending December, 1914. 


UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, 913 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A WEE VALENTINE 


I'm Curtis, and this heart of mine, 
Though big, as you can see, 

Can't hold the joyous stream of love 
That flows to you from me. 


There’s love for every Wisdom, 


No matter where he lives; 


This heart of mine grows larger 


For all the love it gives. 


Some day, I know, ‘twill grow and grow 


Until it overflows, 


And bathes each child in all the world 


In love from head to toes. 
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